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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HERRIOT’S statement of policy in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies last Tuesday leaves us still in 

* the dark as to how far his attitude towards 

Germany differs from that of M. Poincaré. His actual 
words are indeed painfully reminiscent of those used 
by his predecessor :— 

“ Our democratic Government will defend the rights 
of our country as inscribed in the Treaties. We have 
the right to reparations. We want them in the name 
of justice. . But, as soon as Germany has con- 
formed with the Treaty from the point of view of these 
reparations and of security, her entry into the League 
of Nations will be a matter for her to decide. . . . In 
the face of the present state of Germany . . we do 
not consider it possible to evacuate the Ruhr before the 
pledges . . .’”’ and so on. 

The question still in doubt is whether the spirit behind 
these vague phrases is so radically different as to turn 
them from a cloak for unrelenting persecution into a 
cover for a new departure in policy. 


* * * 


A close scrutiny of M. Herriot’s speech yields some 
ground for hope that he contemplates a genuine advance 
towards a settlement. The evacuation of the Ruhr is 
promised, not as by M. Poincaré, at some vague period 
when the Dawes plan has been carried out by Germany, 
but when “the pledges contemplated by the Experts 

. have been constituted, with just and effective 
guarantees of execution, and handed over to the inter- 
national organizations designed to work them.’’ And, 
meanwhile-— 

“The suspensions of punishments granted by the 
authorities of the occupied territories will be trans- 
formed into final pardons. The amnesty will be applied 
to those sentenced for political offences, excepting those 
who were punished for attempts against the security of 
our troops. Orders for expulsions will be withdrawn in 
the cases of subordinate officials or employees who merely 


obeyed orders which they had received. Certain serious 
cases will be examined separately.”’ 


These steps are to be taken with the avowed object 
of showing that the new French Government “ will know 
how to respond to the efforts of a Germany which turns 
with decision into the ways of democracy and of peace.”’ 
It is possible, moreover, that the evacuation of the 


Ruhr may be accelerated by the malicious attempts 
of Poincarist newspapers to break up the Bloc des 
Gauches by taunting the Socialists with their pledges 
of immediate evacuation. 

* * * 

Signor Mussolini’s attempt to lead Italy back to 
some form of ordered Parliamentary government has 
received a severe check. In the debate on the Address, 
Signor Matteotti, the Secretary of the Socialist Reform- 
ist Party, criticized with great severity the irregularities 
committed in the recent elections. On the 12th inst. 
he was abducted in the streets of Rome, and there is 
now no reasonable doubt that he has been murdered 
by Fascist extremists. As a consequence of this affair 
the Opposition absented themselves from the Chamber, 
and in their absence the Fascist majority voted the 
Budget estimates up to December 31st, and adjourned 
sine die. Signor Mussolini has expressed in strong terms 
his horror at the outrage, and the popular ferment 
arising from the crime has been somewhat allayed by 
the arrest of four out of five of the gang believed to be 
actually responsible, and of Commendatore Farinelli, 
the editor of one of the wilder Fascist journals. The 
authority of the Government has, nevertheless been 
badly shaken ; the Under-Secretary for the Interior has 
been compelled to resign, and Signor Rossi, the former 
Chief of the Ministerial Press Bureau, is in hiding. It 
is possible to feel some sympathy with Signor Musso- 
lini, whose desire to bring the offenders to justice is 
unquestionable ; but both he and the Fascist Party are 
reaping what they have themselves sown. Signor Mus- 
solini is not the first politician whose glorification of 
force has created a Frankenstein’s Monster, beyond his 


power to control. 
* * 


The strained situation that has arisen between this 
country and Mexico is the more regrettable inasmuch 
as the long-discussed issue of recognition seemed to be 
within sight of settlement. Even if there were any sub- 
stance in the allegations of discourtesy and inaccuracy 
made against Mr. Cummins, nothing could justify the 
action of the Mexican Government in attempting to 
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starve out the British diplomatic agent, with a view 
to compelling his withdrawal. As a result of the pro 
tests made by the Corps Diplomatique, it is now reported 
that the blockade of the legation has been raised; but 
the Mexican Government still demands Mr. Cummins’s 
immediate withdrawal and a disavowal of statements 
contained in his reports. If this demand is pressed, 
the only effect must be to delay the departure of Sir 
Thomas Hohler, the new British confidential represen- 
tative, on whose arrival Mr. Cummins would, in the 
normal course of things, return. The charges against 
Mr. Cummins—and the apology due from the Mexican 
Government—may form the proper subject of subse- 
quent discussion; meanwhile, we sincerely hope the 
Mexicans will make it possible to proceed with the 
negotiations for recognition. Until the relations 
between the two countries are put on a proper, formal 
footing, this kind of friction is only too likely to recur. 


* * 


The Preference debate in the House of Commons 
this week was chiefly notable for two features. The 
first was the strong dislike of Free Trade exhibited by 
the Labour Party Left, who preferred, for the most 
part, however, to abstain from voting to voting against 
the Government. The second was Mr. Baldwin’s sug- 
gestion that, if tariff preferences were taboo, we should 
“enter into some arrangement with the Dominions by 
which the enormous amount of foodstuffs that we 
required could be obtained solely from them, brought 
into this country at cost price, and distributed with 
the least possible margin,’’ obviously an echo of Mr. 
Bruce’s proposal last autumn for a centralized purchas- 
ing system. Mr. Snowden gleefully hailed this “as one 
of the biggest Socialistic proposals he had ever heard,”’ 
and promised, to the obvious discomfiture of the Con- 
servative benches, to give it, ‘‘ in Government language, 
his earnest consideration.’’ The proposal, in fact, sup- 
plies another illustration of the openness of mind, 
approximating to an uncritical taste for crude novelties, 
which makes Mr. Baldwin an enfant terrible to the 
party which he leads. With his customary fair-minded- 
ness, he admitted that there was no “ breach of faith ’’ 
in the rejection of the Preferences, an admission which 
it is important to record, in view of the assertions of the 
‘‘ Times ’’ that the proposals made at the Imperial Con- 
ference are “ morally binding upon the State whatever 
party may be in office.’’ 

* * ” 


The Lords’ amendments to Mr. E. D. Simon’s 
Prevention of Evictions Bill were considered by the House 
of Commons on Monday. As was generally expected, 
they were resisted by the Government, and rejected by 
the House. The next move, therefore, is with the House 
of Lords, and, if it is well advised, it will delay the 
passage of the Bill no longer. The situation, however, 
is not without an element of comedy. One of the Lords’ 
amendments, that giving landlords who buy houses in the 
future the same right to claim possession as existing 
landlords, was introduced by the Government itself in the 
Committee stage in the House of Commons. The Govern- 
ment did this, of course, by way of expressing its annoy- 
ance at having to fall back on a Liberal member’s Bill. 
On the Report stage it repented, and restored the Bill to 
its original form, arguing, however, that the point was of 
small importance as only an infinitesimal number of cases 
would be affected. This record obviously does not put the 
Government in a strong position for resisting the House 
of Lords, when it reintroduces the amendment. Perhaps 
the Government will remember, on any future occasion 
on which it feels disposed to indulge in tactical 


manceuvres against Liberals, that there are other tacti- 
cians watching its manceuvres carefully with a view to 
attack on any flank that it needlessly exposes. 

* * * 

The railway companies have issued a declaration of 
war against the Motorways Bill. The tendency of estab- 
lished public utility interests to obstruct new develop- 
ments, which may prove formidable rivals, is notorious ; 
but we can recall no instance in which this jealousy has 
taken so short-sighted a form as in the present case. The 
railway companies complain in the course of their state- 
ment, that they are already losing traffic ‘‘ because com- 
petition by heavy road motors is in reality subsidized 
through the local rates and taxes.’”’ They have, we 
believe, a real grievance in this respect, and it will be 
enormously intensified if a system of really efficient roads 
for motor transport is constructed and maintained, as 
our existing roads are, mainly at the publicexpense. But 
what is the proper remedy? Surely to place the com- 
petition on a fair basis by making motor-traffic pay, as 
railway traffic has to do, for its own permanent way. 
The Motorways Bill is based upon this principle; yet the 
railway companies not only oppose the Bill, but do not 
scruple to exploit for the purpose the traditional preju- 
dice against tolls as a discredited system (‘‘ the institu- 
tion of new toll roads would amount to a revival of the 
turnpike era’’), as though they wanted road-transport 
to be subsidized by the provision of free roads. Their 
real object, of course, is to prevent efficient motorways 
being built at all. Indeed, they go so far as to say that 
if ‘‘ motor roadways are to be constructed, it will be 
essential for the companies to reconsider their position ”’ 


- as to the constructional work which they have agreed to 


execute. 
* * x 

This threat, whether it need be taken seriously or 
not, is highly significant. It implies an admission on 
the part of the railway companies that the development 
of commercial motor-transport is at present seriously 
impeded by the lack of suitable roads. Their special 
hostility to the Motorways Bill implies something else. 
They evidently do not fear very seriously that suitable 
roads will be provided on a considerable scale if they 
are left to the State and the local authorities. Succes- 
sive Governments have admitted the need for road 
development ; here and there a motor-road has actually 
been constructed out of public funds; but the railway 
companies, though they have doubtless disapproved, 
have refrained from protest. Yet a proposal that motor- 
ways should be constructed by private enterprise on a 
self-supporting basis is enough to bring them out into 
open opposition. This is the most impartial testimony 
that has yet been forthcoming in support of the view 
that it is along these lines that the greatest road devel- 
opment is likely to be secured. We do not ourselves 
think it probable that the fuller development of road 
transport will prove on balance injurious to the rail- 
ways; for against the traffic it will divert from them 
must be set the additional traffic it will bring to them 
by stimulating industrial activity in new areas. But, 
however this may be, it is intolerable that the railway 
companies should claim to veto the development on a 
self-supporting basis of a new form of transport. By 
opposing the Motorways Bill, they will deprive them- 
selves of the right to complain if motor-transport should 
succeed in obtaining efficient roads at the expense of 
the public and in large measure of themselves. 

* * * 
Mr. Bromley’s attitude during the locomotive men’s 


strike last January produced a general impression that 
‘* bluff ’’ was one of the largest tools in his bag. Last 
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week, during his absence from England, his Society faith- 
fully copied their leader by backing their demands for 
the abolition of classification and the restoration of a 
guaranteed day’s pay for Sunday duty, with the threat of 
an immediate strike. It would seem, however, that Mr. 
Bromley allows no one to borrow his tools, for his return 
from the Continent was marked by the adoption of more 
conciliatory methods. Further correspondence took place 
with the companies, and yesterday, after a meeting of his 
executive committee, Mr. Bromiey announced that while 
the ballot on strike action would be held as the com- 
panies would not concede the Society’s full demands, the 
companies had given assurances which were “ very 
helpful.’’ The result of the ballot will largely turn on the 
form which the ballot paper takes, and if it is correct to 
assume that Mr. Bromley has advised his executive that 
this time they have gone too far, there should be little 
difficulty in designing that document so as to secure an 
honourable retreat. 1t is certainly to be hoped that the 
Society will extricate itself from an untenable position 
before it is too late. 


* o * 

The All-India Assembly has adjourned till next 
winter, after passing the Steel Protection Bill, the first 
fruits of the Indian tariff commission and the protec- 
tionist policy made possible by partial self-government. 
The Legislatures, central and provincial, have dispersed 
amid a confusion which promises anything but tolerable 
conditions during the next stage of affairs; and in 
Bengal Lord Lytton has been outspoken in his censure 
of the Council’s refusing to pass the Education Vote. 
It is significant that, just as the tactical effect of 
obstruction in the Assemblies is being described as suc- 
cessful in various quarters, the Swarajists should reveal 
their own dissensions, while Mr. Gandhi threatens the 
forming of a separate organization if the Indian 
National Congress declares for Mr. C. R. Das against 
himself. It is clear that the two leaders must come to 
a final split if Mr. Das and his associates are to follow 
up their recent shocking condonation of political murder. 

* * * 

While Mr. Coolidge’s nomination as Republican 
candidate was settled before the Party Convention met 
at Cleveland, the Democratic delegates who are now 
assembling for their Convention in New York are in 
the utmost confusion. Six months ago Mr. W. G. 
McAdoo seemed almost certain of the nomination, but 
his connection with the oil interests is believed to have 
killed him. New York is set upon its Governor, Mr. 
Alfred Smith, who is a Roman Catholic, a “ wet,’’ and 
a Tammany man, though probably the best Tammany 
man of his time. It would be next to a miracle if 
Mr. Smith were to secure the requisite two-thirds 
majority in the Convention. The odds are heavily in 
favour of a dark horse. Meanwhile, two moves in the 
direction of a third party are in progress. A Conven- 
tion of Farmer-Labour delegates at St. Paul has been 
trying to come to terms with Senator La Follette, who 
himself is calling a Convention of Progressives to meet 
at Cleveland next month. A strong third-party candi- 
date would destroy Mr. Coolidge’s chances in the 
election. A divided host of Western Progressives, dis- 
satisfied Farmers, and Labour men in fear of the Com- 
munist fringe would revive the hopes of conservative 
Republicans. 


* * * 

The League of Nations Council meeting which 
ended on Tuesday was comparatively uneventful, largely 
because the work under review, notably the Austrian 
and Hungarian reconstruction schemes, is progressing 
so satisfactorily along the appointed lines that there 
were few decisions of importance for the Council to take. 


The fact that the banks of various European countries 
have between them taken responsibility for the raising 
of the whole of the Hungarian loan is matter for great 
satisfaction. In the case of Austria, in spite of the 
guarantee of the Allied and other Governments, the 
assistance of American finance was considered indis- 
pensable. In the case of Hungary, with no external 
guarantee at all except the League’s guarantee of super- 
vision over expenditure, all the money required has 
been provided in Europe. The part played by the Bank 
of England in the transaction is very much to its credit. 
One regrettable decision which the Council had to take 
was to refer back to the Assembly the whole question 
of the reduction of naval armaments, since the admirals 
who met at Rome in February could not even agree on 
an agenda to be submitted to the proposed conference. 
The Fifth Assembly, therefore, will apply itself afresh 
to the problem. One other set of questions is worth 
mentioning, not because they made great demands on 
the Council’s time, but because they made none. A 
series of Danzig disputes was inscribed on the agenda, 
but all were satisfactorily settled on the spot with the 
aid of the High Commissioner and a League official 
before the Council met. 


* * * 


It is right that those people who have made the 
protection of animals their peculiar care should keep 
a watchful eye on imported sports and spectacles in 
which animals are involved; and if the Rodeo causes 
suffering, apart from that occasioned by mere accidents, 
we hope they will be successful in eliminating that 
element from the display. But the British public as a 
whole, which has little enough sympathy with the pro- 
tests of “ sentimentalists,’’ must beware of humbug in 
the matter. It is doubtful whether the suffering 
inflicted on the steer is comparable with that of the 
hunted stag or fox, the coursed rabbit or hare, the 
wounded bird, or even the highly-strung thoroughbred 
maimed in a steeplechase; and we fear that our visitors 
from the Dominions and elsewhere will go away saying 
that we have behaved with characteristic hypocrisy in 
condemning an unfamiliar sport while we tolerate with 
equanimity the cruelty inherent in our own recreations. 
The legality of some features of the Rodeo is being 
tested before the proper authorities; but nobody is 
competent to pronounce judgment on the moral issue who 
has not seen the sport and compared it impartially 
with those in which he acquiesces. A precipitate con- 
demnation of cowboy sports comes ill from the home of 
fox-hunting. 

* * * 

The result of the South African elections leaves the 
immediate future of politics in the Commonwealth 
extremely uncertain. General Smuts appealed to the 
country because he could not carry on efiectively with 
a majority of eight. As we go to press the returns are 
incomplete, but it is clear that the opposition parties 
will obtain a majority in the neighbourhood of twenty ; 
the turnover of votes being almost entirely in the 
Transvaal. Among the members of the South African 
Party unseated are General Smuts himself and Sir Abe 
Bailey. In the circumstances, the Nationalist-Labour 
Coalition will certainly be called upon to form a Min- 
istry, and it is probable that General Hertzog will be 
Prime Minister; but with the formation of a 
Ministry will come the real test of the Pact. The 
Nationalists represent, in the main, the Dutch farming 
community, and it is difficult to find any real link 
between them and the Labour Party, beyond their 
common hostility to General Smuts’s Government. The 
chief danger of the position is that the necessity of 
finding some common ground may lead to a system of 
bargaining by which each party to the Pact will sup- 
port the more extreme proposals of the other, with 
results possibly dangerous in the field both of finance 
and of native policy. It is doubtful, however, whether 
they will be able to maintain themselves long against 
an opposition which has the great advantage of being 
homogeneous. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO M. HERRIOT. 


Dear M. Herriot,—Your prompt decision to come 
to England and talk things over with Mr. MacDonald 
encourages us to hope that you really mean to tackle 
that hideous mass of hates and fears, outrages and 
retaliations, which is misleadingly termed “ the Repara- 
tions problem.’”” We British Liberals wholeheartedly 
welcome your advent to power, because we have long 
regarded you as the most liberal-minded of French 
statesmen and we believe that you are capable of under- 
standing, even when you do not share, our point of 
view. The purpose of this letter is to place that point 
of view clearly before you. If it is unnecessary, if you 
already know our aims, so much the better. But there is 
some danger that you may be deceived. So many of 
those whose business it is to interpret public opinion 
have compromised themselves during the long-drawn 
misery of negotiation with your implacable predecessor 
and lost the power, if not the will, to state the issue 
plainly. In their efforts to find common ground with 
your countrymen they have conceded so much that they 
have lost touch with the main body of informed opinion 
in this country. In particular, I should like to warn 
you not to be misled by our newspapers. It is, I sup- 
pose, as well known abroad as it is at home that the 
papers controlled by Lords Rothermere and Beaverbrook 
merely reflect the eccentric views of their proprietors, 
and that the “ Morning Post ’’ is the organ of what you 
in France would call the “ Extreme Right,’’ an insigni- 
ficant section of opinion not taken seriously here. The 
“Times’’ has, however, re-established since the death 
of Lord Northcliffe a certain claim to be regarded as 
a responsible national organ. It is accordingly neces- 
sary to assure you that the thinly veiled hostility with 
which your great electoral victory has been received by 
that newspaper is not in any way representative of 
British opinion. It appears, indeed, to have been 
inspired by no more apposite consideration than a 
belated gratitude to M. Millerand for having sent 
General Weygand to Poland at a critical moment some 
years ago—an incident which is only remembered here 
by the extreme partizans and opponents of the Bol- 
sheviks. That the “ Times,’’ which did good service in 
denouncing M. Poincaré’s invasion of the Ruhr and 
other outrages, should be led astray by this remote side- 
issue when M. Poincaré is at last overthrown is regret- 
table but unimportant unless you are thereby deceived. 
You may safely disregard it, and with it the views of 
any Foreign Office officials and other pundits you may 
meet over here who tell you that no great change in 
French policy will be needed in order to bring it into 
line with British feeling. 

In Great Britain to-day there is a measure of 
agreement with respect to European affairs which is 
very unusual in times of peace. Public opinion has been 
slowly and painfully educated since the war. It has 
learnt that international tranquillity is not to be 
obtained by forcing disarmament upon a single nation 
and keeping that nation in subjection. It has learnt 
not to expect prosperity to come in the form of 
indemnity payments from a defeated enemy. It has 
been driven to the conclusion that war-time friendships 
and alliances, with all their impressive associations of 
common aims and sacrifices, are far less durable than 
war-time enmities and rivalries. It has moved steadily 
away from the idea of guarding against war by forming 
exclusive pacts or alliances, and steadily towards the 
methodical regulation of international affairs for which 
the League of Nations has been created. May we deduce 


‘from your victory at the polls that French opinion has 


been moving in a similar direction? 

If you can meet him upon some such common 
ground, you will, I think, find Mr. MacDonald a good 
man to deal with. He has been studying international 
politics all his life. He is no fool. He is a pacifist in 
the best sense of that ill-born and much-abused word— 
that is to say, he is a true seeker of peace, by negotia- 
tion, compromise, give-and-take, the application of 
reason and goodwill instead of passion and force to 
questions in dispute. Above all, Mr. MacDonald is in 
a position to speak on this matter with the bulk of the 
nation behind him. His own party is heterogeneous, 
but will give him no trouble on European issues. The 
great majority of Liberals are concerned to keep him in 
power mainly in order that he may try his hand at an 
international settlement. The Baldwin section of the 
Conservative Party, which is still the predominant sec- 
tion, is, as you know, willing to make great sacrifices 
for European peace. Thus you and Mr. MacDonald, 
both uncompromised by any direct part in the crimes 
and blunders of the last five years, have a great oppor- 
tunity. It may be in your power to save or destroy 
Europe. 

What, then, are the practical steps that can be 
taken at once towards a policy of appeasement? First, 
M. Herriot, you can offer to Germany the Reparations 
settlement proposed in the Dawes Report. That you 
have already agreed to do. Much depends, however, on the 
manner in which it is offered and the non-economic 
measures by which it is accompanied. You have said 


.that you wish to pursue a conciliatory policy towards 


the German democracy, and you have said hard things 
about the German Nationalists. Well, the best way to 
strengthen the former and weaken the latter will be by 
offering the evacuation of the Ruhr together with the 
Dawes Report. We have no love for Admiral von 
Tirpitz and his crew. They are as unteachable as—shall 
we say !—M. Poincaré and M. Millerand. But since the 
war the German people have been given little encourage- 
ment to follow other leaders. There are many ways in 
which that encouragement could now be given. You 
could, for instance, at once recall General de Metz from 
the position he has abused, and is still abusing, in the 
Palatinate. The substitution of an impartial adminis- 
trator for this warrior would, I venture to think, be 
more effective in clipping the wings of von Tirpitz than 
the threats with which you have accompanied the 
appointment of General Nollet as your War Minister. 
You have, of course, public opinion in France to con- 
sider, and a menacing gesture towards the German 
Nationalists may have been demanded by your country- 
men. We, on the other hand, are very tired of sabre- 
rattling and humbly plead for a pledge of your goodwill 
towards the German democrats. 

What, then, you may ask, are we British willing 
to contribute towards this policy of appeasement? Are 
not these steps—the acceptance of the Dawes Report, 
the evacuation of the Ruhr, the proper administration 
of the Occupied Areas—all sacrifices on the part of 
France? No. In the first place, I do not admit that 
they are sacrifices. The Dawes plan increases the 
chances that France will obtain substantial reparation 
payments from Germany. The evacuation of the Ruhr 
and the abandonment of Separatist plots in the Rhine- 
land and the Palatinate would immediately relieve 
France of a most unprofitable form of expenditure, and 
might ultimately save her reputation from a black stain 
in history. But if we are to talk in terms of propor- 
tionate sacrifice, I believe that Mr. MacDonald would be 
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supported by a majority of his.countrymen in abandon- 
ing all claims to further reparation payments and also 
all claim to the repayment of the French war debt, if 
he could feel confident that a real and lasting change 
had come over the spirit of French policy. That change, 
M. Herriot, it lies in your power to initiate. It is said 
that your hold upon the reins of government is uncer- 
tain; that your administration may be short-lived. Is 
that any reason for making it inglorious? Will you not 
rather be the more ready to act boldly and give the lead 
for which the world has been waiting? The moral 
leadership of the world was once with France. The 
power of life and death over Western civilization may 
still be hers. Will she continue along the path that she 
seemed to have chosen, leading through militarism to 
murder and suicide, or have you been called into power 
to turn her back towards the light? That is the ques- 
tion, dear M. Herriot, which is being asked by many 
people in all parts of the world as well as by 


Your obedient servant, 
A BritisH LIBERAL. 





THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT AND 
SECRET DIPLOMACY. 


T is possible that the one thing which has prevented 
| the first Labour Government from being known to 
history as a “Government of Gestures’’ is its 
foreign policy. In the Reparations and Security 
problems, at any rate, it would appear that real pro- 
gress has been made, and there is hope for even more if 
the patience of the Liberals is not exhausted before 
autumn comes. But this can hardly be claimed as a 
“Labour ’’ policy, though it may well be that the 
Labour Party, having borne the responsibility, will 
rightly reap the reward. Those two perfect gentlemen 
Mr. Baldwin and Lord Grey have served their country 
well by cordially approving it on behalf of their respec- 
tive parties. Events have shown, indeed, that there has 
been behind the British policy during the last two years 
a far more united public opinion than existed in support 
of M. Poincaré and M. Millerand. 

One cannot help, however, confessing some surprise 
that more has not been done to impress on the diplo- 
matic machine some of those principles of the Labour 
Party which have figured so much in Labour speeches 
and election addresses. In particular, has anything at 
all been done to substitute “open ’’ for “secret ’’ diplo- 
macy—a commonplace of Labour platforms? One seems 
to remember that Mr. Ponsonby delivered a speech in 
tie House to prove that secret treaties would no longer 
be possible under a Labour Government. But that great 
achievement had surely already been obtained when the 
Covenant of the League of Nations was signed. Has 
the new Government anything else to its credit? 

It would appear not. No doubt when ‘the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Ponsonby found themselves at the 
head of the delicate and highly organized machinery of 
the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service they felt it 
necessary to act with some caution. Amongst the quali- 
ties that go to make the British Civil Service the best in 
the world is a singular adaptability to the idiosyn- 
crasies of their political chiefs. As is their duty, and 
one of the secrets of their power, they reflect the acci- 
dentals in order that the fundamentals may be preserved. 
Because of their training and experience this quality 
should be more apparent among the officials of the 
Foreign Office than elsewhere. The accents of the public 


documents, for example, have noticeably changed since 
Lord Curzon was replaced by Mr. MacDonald. Yet it 
is not necessary to imagine that the sonorous periods of 
the one or the frank simplicity of the other means that 
they write their own letters. A good First-Class Clerk is 
not worth his pay unless he can keep the office drafts in 
tune with the character of his chief. The latter has, 
moreover, the satisfaction of feeling that he is impress- 
ing his personality on the mighty machine which he 
controls, or at least directs. In return the office obtains 
many things which appear to it essential without the 
danger or fatigue of departmental friction. 

It may well be, therefore, that the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Ponsonby have not had the time or the oppor- 
tunity or even the courage to discuss with their skilful 
and charming advisers so banal a question as the merits 
of “secret’’ and “open’’ diplomacy. It is vieux-jeu. 
It smacks of the hustings. Merely to mention it shows— 

edoes it not ?—an imperfect comprehension of the niceties 

of diplomatic intercourse. For, of course, it is true 
that the expressions “secret ’’ and “ open ’’ diplomacy 
are not simple ideas. They involve the whole process of 
the relations between States, which in its turn involves 
all their political and educational institutions. Even 
such advance as has been made at Geneva towards open 
discussion of international disputes could not have been 
accomplished without an enormous revolution, not 
merely in the personnel of European diplomacy, but also 
in the outlook and organization of Governments. 

Nevertheless, something could be done by this Gov- 
ernment, and their followers will surely be disappointed 
if nothing is done. For every action in this matter is 
cumulative in effect, and everything that one Govern- 
ment accomplishes makes it easier for a successor to go 
further forward. We do not expect the Labour Govern- 
ment to initiate such a bold experiment as a Commons 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. But some things it 
might do to indicate its conviction that in the new age 
new methods and processes are necessary. Let me sug- 
gest one or two, not to Mr. MacDonald (for he has work 
enough and the sympathy and goodwill of all in his 
burden), but to Mr. Ponsonby, who in such matters 
should be able to accomplish much without worrying 
his chief. 

In the first place, the Labour Government might 
open the Foreign Office archives to the historian to a 
much later date than is now available, and make also 
all classes of documents accessible. If we cannot know 
the secrets of to-day’s diplomacy, at least we might be 
allowed to know those of yesterday. Yet the date of 
access has not been altered since the war, and remains 
at 1837 without supervision and at 1861 under super- 
vision. It is vital for the understanding of present-day 
problems that we should know more of the diplomatic 
history of the nineteenth century. The archives at 
Vienna are open till 1895, and documents hitherto 
concealed by the officials of the Ball-Platz are now freely 
revealed. Does not a Labour Government think that 
we also have some right to know the facts? The date 
at which the Foreign Office papers can be consulted 
ought to be fixed at a much later date and advanced 
progressively year by year. 

Secondly, there is the immense importance of pub- 
lishing all the correspondence of our Foreign Office 
necessary to elucidate the causes of the war. The 
German Government is engaged in publishing an official 
collection of the diplomatic correspondence since 1871, 
which will reach thirty volumes before it is concluded 
next year. It is admitted by all scholars that the work 
has been impartially done. Even the marginalia of the. 
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drafts have been reproduced. Can the British Foreign 
Office do likewise? The question is one of great impor- 
tance, since, owing to the indiscretions of some states- 
men, it has been suggested that the terms of the Treaties 
depend on the question of war guilt. Mr. Ponsonby did 
not share the view of most of his countrymen as to the 
origins of the war. He has now a chance to prove his 
convictions. Has he the courage to use it? If so, let 
him provide the distinguished Historical Adviser of the 
Foreign Office with adequate staff and bid him publish 
without fear or favour. He might even show the good 
faith of the British Government by inviting some other 
distinguished historian who has no official position, such 
as Dr. Gooch or Mr. Temperley, to share the respon- 
sibility. I for one do not believe the reputation of our 
Government, as seekers after peace, would suffer in the 
process. 

Lastly, there is an even more important point to 
which attention may be drawn. It concerns present- 
day secrets, but ones which are known to the whole 
world. During the war elaborate organizations were set 
up in all countries to read the cipher dispatches of 
enemies—and on occasion of allies. The same thing 
was done a hundred years ago by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, though he had no clever dons to help him. 
“The Duke spoke of cyphers. . . . He said that in his 
army they had never failed to make out every cypher 
where there was a cypher for the letters, and had often 
succeeded where there was a cypher for the words.’’ 
“Had your Grace anybody with the army on purpose? ”’ 
“No, I tried—everyone at headquarters tried—and 
between us we made it out.’’ (Stanhope, “ Conversations 
with the Duke of Wellington,’’ pp. 77-78). But even the 
Government which contained Sidmouth and employed 
Oliver the Spy did not pursue such researches in peace 
time. Yet these organizations still exist today. Each 
country knows that the other possesses them, and that 
its most secret cypher dispatches to and from its repre- 
sentatives abroad may well be read. The result is to 
place a new barrier in the way of international inter- 
course. The representatives of every Power are limited 
in confidential intercourse with their Governments. In 
war time such devices are as inevitable as poison gas or 
secret treaties. But surely such processes are entirely 
alien to the spirit in which a Labour Government pro- 
fesses to conduct foreign policy. Has it the courage to 
announce their abandonment and to invite other coun- 
tries to do the same? Perhaps some Members of Parlia- 
ment who care about these things, will ask Mr. Ponsonby 
a few questions in the House. 


C. K. Wesster. 





MINORITIES: AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM. 


HE statesmen who endeavoured by means of the 

i Peace Treaties to build a new Central Europe on 
the ruins of the old had to content themselves 

more than once with a pis-aller. In the delimitation of 
frontiers, the very nature of the question at issue was 
such that no settlement could be found which did not 
leave someone with a grievance. Given the best part of 
a continent divided by force of arms between three 
empires, the problem was to distribute the spoils among 
their rightful owners. Foreign domination involved a 
mixture of nationalities in the territories of the subject 
races—a mixture in some cases complicated by a succes- 
sion of alien masters. In some cases economic considera- 
tions or the principle of “‘ historic retribution ’”’ con- 





flicted with the strict rights of nationality. Plebiscites 
were taken in most disputed cases; but a plebiscite is 
always open to the same objections. When every pre- 
caution had been taken, there remained, in each of the 
new States, considerable minorities of alien race. 

The disadvantages under which minorities always 
find themselves in a strongly nationalist State are com- 
plicated in post-war Europe by the fact that in many 
cases the minority was until recently the ruling race. 
Germans in Poland, Magyars in all the lands which 
Hungary has lost, and Baltic Barons in Esthonia and 
Latvia come under this category. An element of revenge, 
half-unconscious, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
resentment at the loss of the dominant position and 
separation from the State to which they belong by race, 
produce in these countries a situation which requires 
the most careful handling. A further difficulty arises 
in those States which have undergone a sudden change 
from the feudal system to progressive democracy. The 
agrarian reforms which this change has brought with 
it, though their object is simply the fair distribution 
of land among the people, are bound to hit hardest the 
old nobility of foreign race who now form a discontented 
minority. The moralist might remark that so the whirli- 
gig of time brings about his revenges; but this is small 
consolation to the dispossessed landlord. 

The need for a more definite guarantee for the 
safety of minorities than the somewhat vague protection 
of the Great Powers was felt at the Peace Conference. 
All the treaties made with ex-enemy, new, and enlarged 
States contain minority clauses guaranteed by the 
League of Nations. These clauses assure to racial, reli- 
gious, and linguistic minorities complete protection of 
their lives and liberty, full civil rights, the right to 
use their own language, practise their own religion, and 
maintain their own schools; and in districts with a large 
minority population the State is obliged to provide 
schools giving instruction in the minority language. Any 
person is entitled to petition the League in case of a 
breach of these treaties, provided that such a petition 
is not anonymous, is not couched in offensive language, 
and does not demand the separation of the minority 
population from the State of which it is a part. The 
Council investigates the complaint, together with the 
comments of the Government concerned, and takes the 
appropriate action. 

Both the advantages and the drawbacks of this 
system have already been demonstrated. In the first 
year or two of the League’s existence, the Secretariat 
was deluged with factious petitions designed mainly to 
embarrass the Governments concerned. The Germans 
in Czechoslovakia, who had refused to take part in the 
elections to the Assembly, protested that they were 
insufficiently represented. Such complaints tend to 
increase the resentment of Governments at an inter- 
ference with their internal affairs which is none the less 
irksome because it is necessary, and makes them dis- 
inclined to be any more generous to their minorities than 
the letter of the treaties demands. 

There is no doubt, on the other hand, that the 
League’s guarantee has been effective. The Council’s dis- 
crimination in admitting petitions and its refusal to go 
beyond its treaty powers gives weight to its decisions 
when it does act. A complaint from the Slovenes in 
Hungary that their schools had been closed led to an 
apology from Hungary and the reopening of the schools. 
The Ruthenians in Czechoslovakia complained that they 
had not been allowed to ‘hold their elections to the 
National Assembly. The Czechs replied that they were 
only waiting till the Ruthenians were sufficiently edu- 
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cated to know what they were voting for, and the 
elections were held soon afterwards. A petition was 
received from the German colonists who were being 
turned out of their farms in Posen, and the Council 
summoned the Poles by telegram to stop the evictions 
until an investigation had been held. Eventually the 
question was decided in favour of the Germans. 

There have also been some notable cases in which 
the Council decided that it had no right to intervene. 
One of these was a petition from the German landlords 
in Czechoslovakia, who complained that the agrarian 
reforms were directed against them. Another was a 
petition from the Jews in Hungary against the numerus 
clausus. It was pointed out that this was not directed 
against Jews assuch. On the other hand it is true that 
under a system of free competition a far larger number 
of Jews would enter the universities in proportion to 
their total numbers than of other races. 

The latter case illustrates the ease with which a 
Government can discriminate against one section of the 
population while keeping well within the four corners 
of a minority treaty. It shows that such treaties can 
never be more than a pis-aller to guard against the most 
serious abuses until the more backward Governments 
have learnt toleration. There are certain grievances 
for which they do not and cannot provide a remedy. 
That of the Croats in Jugo-Slavia is one. Under the 
Serb régime they are much less liberally governed than 
they were with their local autonomy under Hungary. 
The Serbs can reply with perfect justice that they are no 
worse off than the Serbs themselves. Then a minority 
treaty is of little use to a population too little educated 
to be aware of its own rights. Such a minority must suffer 
in silence till an extraneous agency takes up its cause, and 
when that does happen its troubles may be so much exag- 
gerated by sentimentalists that genuine grievances will 
be discredited. Lastly, there is no provision for the 
populations which time has shown to have been unfairly 
detached from their original country. It is obvious that 
to admit petitions demanding alterations of frontiers 
would have opened the door to endless trouble; but it 
is no less obvious that there are cases where a revision 
will somehow have to be made. The Macedonian ques- 
tion is no nearer an answer than it was in 1913; and it 
is pretty generally accepted that Hungary has lost an 
unduly large proportion of Magyars who now constitute 
a danger to peace all round her borders. The right pro- 
cedure in such cases would be an appeal to the League 
under Article XIX. (Revision of Treaties), but the more 
dangerous course is apt to be preferred of waiting till 
the crisis comes and then appealing under Article XI. 
(Threats of War). 

It has been suggested that the protection of 
minorities can only be adequately secured by a peri- 
patetic commission which would visit in turn all the 
States bound by minority treaties Apart from the 
resentment which this would certainly cause in the 
States concerned, such a procedure would simply put a 
premium on agitation, and would not make for good 
feeling between majority and minority populations. But 
there is a reform which could be carried out without any 
difficulty. Up to date only one minority petition, 
coming from Albania, has been investigated by a League 
Commission on the spot. But there is no reason why 
a special commission of experts should not be appointed 
in all cases to visit the country concerned and report 
to the Council. An inquiry would, of course, only be 
held, as at present, where the Council was satisfied that 
the petition called for it. Thus the encouragement to 
factious complaints would not be increased, while a 


really thorough investigation could be carried out. That 
type of philanthropist which rises so readily to any hint 
of oppressed minorities could be convincingly answered 
where his alarms were ill-founded ; and where they were 
justified, it would be more likely that the remedy pro- 
posed would do justice in fact as well as in theory. 


L. P. Mar. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


T would be idle to pretend that the fact that the 
| visitor to the Prime Minister at Chequers this 
week-end is M. Herriot and not M. Poincaré is 
not welcome to the British public. M. Poincaré we 
know by long and painful experience. M. Herriot 
brings a new vision and a new spirit to the great 
problem that he and Mr. MacDonald will discuss in 
Buckinghamshire during the next day or two. Those 
who know the French Premier best—and he has many 
close personal friends in this country—have no doubt 
about the sincerity of his personal desire to create a new 
atmosphere in Europe and to restore a modus vivendi 
between France and Germany; but the measure of his 
power to give effect to his policy in the face of the 
formidable hostilities that are still rampant in the 
Chamber and in the Press remains to be seen. The 
appointment of General Nollet as War Minister and 
the grounds advanced for that appointment hardly seem 
to accord with the extremely pacific tone of M. Herriot’s 
public utterances, but it may be assumed that they 
have the double purpose of placating certain elements 
of French opinion and of serving as a reminder to certain 
elements of German opinion. If that is all, there is no 
occasion for concern. It would be obviously absurd to 
inaugurate a new peace policy with a revival of alarms 
about Germany re-arming. Those alarms have been worn 
sufficiently threadbare by M. Herriot’s predecessors. 
* * * 

Mr. Percy Harris, who, owing to his absorption in 
peculiarly metropolitan affairs, has claims to be regarded 
as the member for London, performed a valuable service 
on Monday in connection with the London Traffic Bill. 
Incidentally he administered a defeat to the Govern- 
ment. There is much in the Bill that is highly objec- 
tionable, and the reason for a Labour Government 
taking from the pigeon-holes a measure left there by the 
Conservatives, and so obviously drafted for the advan- 
tage of the monopoly interests, has been the subject of 
a good deal of speculation and even suspicion. Probably 
the suspicion is unjust; but nothing would be more 
unfortunate for the Labour Party than the belief that, 
under its administration, anything in the nature of a 
deal between the monopoly interests and the Labour 
interests against the general public interests was pos- 
sible. The power of the great monopoly that now 
controls four-fifths, probably nine-tenths, of the traffic of 
London does not need strengthening. With the fall of 
the Progressive movement seventeen years ago, the 
extension of the municipal control of the public services 
ceased, and in the interval the great traffic combine has 
built up a colossal monopoly that is practically unchal- 
lemged. It is an efficient system. It has provided 
London with an excellent service, and it cannot be 
accused of having so far reaped extravagant profits from 
its enterprise. But Parliament does well to check the 
extension of the powers and privileges of this vast cor- 
poration, and Mr. Harris’s amendment, which was 
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directed to preventing the extension without the know- 
ledge of the public or their authority to intervene, is an 
invaluable declaration of the rights of the community in 
their own highways. 

* . * 


The South Africans made a brilliant recovery after 
their sensational collapse at Birmingham, and though 
they lost the match, they succeeded in preserving public 
interest in the tournament. That would have suffered 
fatally if the astonishing feat of A. E. R. Gilligan and 
Tate in the first innings had been allowed to stand as 
the true comment of Enzlish bowling on South African 
batting. I fancy the explanation of the collapse was 
stage-fright. The South African captain certainly 
made a grave error of judgment in putting England in 
first. It is seldom that this strategy is wise on English 
wickets, and in this case it resulted in the visitors going 
out to bat with the practical certainty that they could 
not win, with the strong probability that they would be 
beaten, and with the consciousness that they had begun 
a formidable struggle with a very bad blunder in policy. 
The skill and cunning of Gilligan and Tate did the rest. 
But the recovery was quite in the grand traditions of the 
game, and the second innings gave assurance that, after 
their first stumble on the threshold, the South Africans 
will be able to put up a creditable fight in the tourna- 
ment. With the improvement of the wickets, for which 
we are entitled to look, their prospects should substan- 
tially improve, for, with the exception of M. J. Suss- 
kind, the old University College School and Cambridge 
batsman, they have little experience of the sort of pitch 
that the present season has provided. 


* * * 


Apropos of the sleepy sickness that, largely owing to 
the two-eyed stance craze, is making cricket so funereal 
an affair, it is worth noticing that Leicestershire were 
at the wickets the whole day last Saturday for a total 
of 187 runs. The time occupied was five and a half 
hours, which gives an average of little more than half 
@ run a minute, or a quarter of a run a minute per 
batsman. No game that is offered as an attraction for 
the public can survive this petrifaction in the players. 


aw a * 


In my remarks last week as to the Banbury experi- 
ment in direct co-operative marketing by farmers, I 
referred to tlie example which Scotland has set in this 
matter. I have before me now the facts of a particular 
case which are full of significance. The farmers in a 
West of Scotland district have combined to market 
their own milk. They subscribed a capital of £14,000, 
formed a limited company, bought a factory and turned 
it into a creamery, and purchased a wholesale and 
retail business in Glasgow. Thus production, manufac- 
ture, and distribution were linked up in one business. 
They have been trading for sixteen monthr, and after 
liberal allowance for depreciation they have made a 
profit of £14,000—that is, they have realized their 
capital in one year and a third. Why, then, should 
the producer be underpaid and the consumer over- 
charged when a new business run on reasonable lines 
yields results like these? What does the United Dairies 
combine do with the profits it is making? Are they 
being employed to establish gontrol over subsidiary 
things, like the supply of manure, which will convert 
the farmers still more into the tied servants of an 
external money power? 


* * * 


A correspondent sends me a circular letter he has 
received from the directors of Barclay, Perkins & Co., 
the brewers, on the subject of the Bishop of Oxford’s 
Liquor (Popular Control) Bill. It is a clarion call to 
the holders of brewery shares “ to put forth every effort 
on behalf of their interests,’’ and to mobilize the peerage 


against the measure. The arguments to be employed, 
however, are not the selfish arguments of shareholders, 
but the wickedness of interfering with the liberties of the 
subject, the encouragement of secret drinking and the 
disrespect for the law which popular control is said to 
lead to, the incompetence and corruption of public 
ownership, and the dangerous menace to “all other 
kinds of property’’ if brewery shareholders are to be 
“treated in this confiscatory (?) fashion.’? One might 
assume from this precious document that the idea of 
public control in connection with the drink trade was 
a new and dangerous doctrine instead of being one of 
the most rooted principles of government in this country 
for centuries. As to the suggestion that public owner- 
ship and control would lead to corruption, it is pertinent 
to remind Barclay, Perkins & Co. that the most cor- 
rupting influence in the political life of this country for 
generations has been the private ownership of the liquor 
trade. It is notorious that every tap-room in the past 
has been a committee room of the Conservative Party. 
On the question of the moral and financial effects of 
public control, the evidence of the Carlisle experiment 
is of much more importance than the obiter dicta of 
Lord Sumner, which are quoted, or the testimony of 
Lord Birkenhead, who is produced as an ornament of 
the Barclay, Perkins cause. If the peers want to know 
the truth about public control, I advise them not to go 
to Barclay, Perkins, or even Lord Birkenhead, for it, 
but to address their inquiries to the police, the officials, 
and the citizens of Carlisle. It is the surprising success 
of the Carlisle experiment that is creating so much 
alarm among the brewing fraternity and causing such 
desperate attempts on the part of the liquor interest to 
remove its baleful example from the public mind. 
. ~ . 


An excellent example of the retort courteous is 
going the round of the clubs. An eminent Bohemian, 
on a visit to London with his wife, called on a friend, 
no less Bohemian and no less eminent. He was absent 
from town, but the visitor told the servant that he would 
stay until her master’s return. He took up his quarters 
forthwith, and at the end of a week the friend returned. 
“ Ah,”’ said the visitor meeting him at the door, “ how 
wonderful. Do you know I had a dream last night 
that you would come back to-day?’’ “ Marvellous,” 
said the other. “But there is something still more 
wonderful. I had a dream last night that you would 
leave to-day.’’ 

A. G. G. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 

Srz,—In reply to Mr. Brand’s letter in yesterday’s 
Nation, I do agree with him “ that great difficulties face 
the application of Government aid to ordinary private com- 
petitive industry.”” I have had in mind, in my conttibutions 
to your columns, the development of what, in a broad sense, 
can be described as “ public utility” undettakings—though 
I should, for example, include in this description the mass- 
production of working-class houses, I join with Mr. Brand 
in deprecating a policy of Government help to “one ship- 
builder against another or one steel manufacturer against 
another.” But this is just what the existing Trade Facilities 
Act does in certain cases. Perhaps you will allow me to 
take this opportunity of re-stating my reasons why the-com- 
parative failure of this Act is no argument at all against 
the policy which I have been advocating. 

The Trade Facilities Act does not relieve those assisted 
of any portion of the risk of the enterprise-—the Government 
guarantee stands behind, not in front of, the personal 
guarantee of the borrower. Thus the assistance given is 
limited to helping the borrower to borrow more cheaply than 
he could otherwise—say, at 5 per cent., instead of at 6 or 
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64 per cent. This-is all there is in it. It is a modest 
subsidy. It is not a risk-sharing or risk-shouldering scheme. 
It helps private enterprise to carry through projects of the 
kind which private enterprise undertakes unaided, but which 
are just at the margin of profit. 

My point is that private organization, for promoting 
public utility enterprises of large cost and moderate pros- 
pective profit and for carrying the risk of suck enterprises, 
is simply non-existent. The Trade Facilities Act does not 
touch this complaint, which requires initiative on the part 
of the Government or other public bodies. The odd thing 
is that the present Labour Government is so bent on satis- 
fying the highest conventional standards and on avoiding 
the least suggestion of Socialistic tendencies, that they are 
proving themselves more tenacious of laissez-faire in this 
and some other matters than (say) Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Brand 
himself.—Yours, &c., 

J. M. Keynes. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 

June 15th, 1924. 





UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Smr,—Mr. Philip Kerr, in his letter in your issue of 
June 7th, endeavours to get down to the real crux of unem- 
ployment—and no doubt the neglect of industrial efficiency 
and of wise investment of capital are vital factors, as he 
points out. 

But there are one or two fundamentals—root causes of 
unemployment—which Mr. Kerr does not appear to have 
probed. I think that we cannot too carefully inquire how 
far unemployment in this country is due to:— 

(a) The gradual industrialization, during and since the 
war, of some of the less developed countries of the world, and 
the consequent permanent loss of our markets there. 

(6) The progress of Science, bringing with it great 
changes in the demand for certain prime commodities. 

(c) Political causes. 

To take Mr. Kerr’s list of exports of stable industries : — 

1. Cotton. India was before the war far and away our 
biggest customer for cotton piece-goods, taking more than 
one-third of our total exports. India, in the five years before 
the war, imported from the United Kingdom on an average 
2,563 million yards of cotton piece-goods per year. In 1922, 
the biggest year since the war, she imported from the United 
Kingdom 1,453 million yards, only 56 per cent. of the pre-war 
average. It is not that any other country has taken the 
place of the United Kingdom to any appreciable extent. The 
whole import into India has shrunk by exactly one-half, 
from 3,159 million yards of cotton piece-goods in 1913-14 to 
1,577 million yards in 1922-23. On the other hand, the pro- 
duction of Indian cotton mills has increased from a pre-war 
average of 1,105 million yards a year to 1,725 million yards 
in 1922-23, an increase of 56 per cent. 

We see the reflex of this in the increase of our exports of 


“textile machinery to India—from £1,988,834 in 1913 to 


£6,404,190 in 1922, immense even allowing for the change in 
money values. 

The same is true, on a smaller scale, of China, our next 
best customer, though she took less than a third of what 
India formerly took. We send her less cotton goods, but we 
send her immensely more textile machinery, with which to 
build up her own cotton industry. 

These countries, it is clear, during the war, as a result 
of the submarine menace and so on, were unable to obtain 
goods from us. They therefore set to work to build up their 
own industries. Have these industries come to stay? If they 
have really taken root, are they not likely to grow? Will not 
India cherish her home industry, and are we likely ever to 
recover the great market for cotton goods which we had in 
pre-industrialized India, which gave so much employment in 
Lancashire? Does it not rather seem that, now that India 
is building up her own industry, those who worked here to 
satisfy Indian needs, must be permanently and perhaps 
increasingly, unemployed, unless we can find new markets in 
other parts? 

2. Coal. France was and remains our best customer. 
Of our next best customers, Italy and Russia, the latter has, 
of course, practically disappeared. Italy, since 1913, has 
decreased her purchase by about one-third, from 9.6 million 
tons to 6.3 million tons. She has used her water resources 
to carry out large electrification schemes on her railways. In 


so far as the progress of science substitutes electric power for 
coal fuel, we cannot hope to keep our markets for coal. In. 
the same way, science brings us oil-burning ships of every 
class. Nearly all warships now burn oil, and since the war 
most of the great transatlantic liners have been converted 
to burn oil, and the new ones now building are exclusively 
oil-burning ; in fact, everywhere afloat, coal bunkers are 
being driven out by oil-tanks or internal combustion engines. 

Mr. Kerr seems to me to ignore these two fundamental 
causes of our unemployment—the industrial development of 
previously undeveloped countries, and scientific changes, 
which now leave this great coal-producing ‘“‘ workshop of the 
world” with so many idle hands. Can we, as regards these 
fundamentals, ever set baék the hands of the clock ? 

Mr. Kerr further takes no note of another root cause of 
unemployment—the political dislocation, of which the 
“ Russian affair” is typical. This has deprived us of our 
best customer for machinery (Russia in 1913 took nearty 
£4 mills. worth of machinery, out of a total export of £33.6 
mills.), and one of our four best customers for coal: and 
has further had incalculable indirect results. For instance, 
Italy probably turned her thoughts to electricity as a substi- 
tute for coal, largely because the closing of the Black Sea 
ports deprived her of the advantage of getting her coal from 
England carried in cheap bottoms, which on the return 
journey brought back corn from South Russia. 

These political causes of unemployment we can, and 
must, overcome by making a settlement in Europe. For the 
other “ fundamentals,” what remedies are there? It seems to 
me that, outside the difficult task of finding new markets, it 
is only by bold schemes of international co-operation and 
emigration that we can hope to counteract the new forces 
with which we are confronted?—Yours, &c., 

Ceci, L’Estrance Matone. 
6, Phené Street, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE JAPANESE. 


Srz,—In Tue Nation for May 3rd is a note from Mr. 
J. D. Whelpley, correcting a statement in Tue Nation for 
April 26th, but in its turn showing a misapprehension as to 
“the apparent agitation of the diplomatic branch of the 
American Government.’ The point at issue is not exclusion 
but courtesy. 

In 1900 the United States annexed the Hawaiian Islands. 
Then, as now, the population was 40 per cent. Japanese ; 
then, as now, a small minority of Americans owned most 
of the property. These sugar planters, in search of cheap 
labour, brought over thousands of homeless farm-hands, 
largely illiterate, for Japan had not then established com- 
pulsory education. After the annexation, thousands of these 
left the plantations for the cities of Honolulu and Hilo, and 
later for California. Most of the Japanese farmers in 
California belong to this class. 

Their entrance in such numbers aroused alarm, first in 
the Labour Unions, for economic réasons ; later race-prejudice 
was aroused, and effort was made to secure exclusion. The 
policy of consideration toward a friendly nation made this 
plan objectionable, and Roosevelt and Root adopted, with 
Takahira, a personal Agreement that Japanese would be 
admitted to the United States only on official passports, 
and that these should not be granted to manual labourers 
of any grade. ‘Picture brides” were allowed to come, a 
privilege withdrawn in 1920 at the request of Japanese in 
America. The “ Root-Takahira” convention, known as the 
‘‘Gentlemen’s Agreement,” was extra-legal, and should have 
taken the form of a treaty, for which the Japanese authorities 
were entirely ready. It has been fully honoured by Japan. 
Not a single case of its violation has been reported in the 
sixteen years in which it has been in force. 

Of late years, however, there has been considerable 
agitation against the Japanese on the Pacific Coast. Some 
of this has an economic basis, some a racial; most of it, 
however, seems to arise from a desire to keep an open sore 
for political purposes. The Washington Conference and the 
collapse of militarism in Japan were discouraging to agitators 
and to militarists on both sides. It was the revival of this 
sort of thing on both sides to which Ambassador Hanihara 
referred as “‘ grave consequences.” 

The sting of the whole matter, as crudely managed by 
our Congress, lies in the fact that an agreement faithfully 
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kept for sixteen years has been cancelled without investiga- 
tion or explanation, and immediately following untruthful 
allegations against Japanese honour made on the floor of 
Congress. As Mr. Whelpley observes, “the new law as 
proposed will be little, if any, different from the ‘Gentle- 
men’s Agreement.’” It will be a little less effective, as more 
difficult to enforce, and more likely to produce friction. But 
exclusion is not the point at issue. The desire to hold our 
national honour above reproach explains the opposition of 
Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Hughes to a wholly needless rebuff. 
As Roosevelt once said, ‘‘ It always pays for a nation to be a 
gentleman.”—Yours, &c., 
Davin Starr Jorpan. 
Stanford University, California. 
May 19th, 1924. 


A REPLY TO MRS. COBB. 

Srr,—As an old Liberal who can remember “ Gladstone 
and Disraeli on either side of the table,” and most of the 
eminent men whom Mrs. Cobb contrasts with ‘ young 
Mosley,” I have read, with much interest and some sympathy 
the letter in which Mrs. Cobb chastizes you and lauds the 
present Administration with so much youthful enthusiasm. 
If I may venture to say so, I am an admirer of “ young 
Mosley,” but I think he would agree that it is a little 
premature to exalt him at the expense of those giants of 
the Victorian era whom Mrs. Cobb dismisses with so little 
ceremony. I have recently read the “Life” of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and I cannot think that “ English (why 
English?) commonplaces” is at all a happy phrase to apply 
to the utterances of one whose insight and sincerity brought 
about the appeasement of South Africa. And much as I 
admire Lord Haldane, and much as I should love to hear 
him giving fatherly counsel at Cabinet meetings, I would, 
on the whole, rather entrust my political conscience to his 
old associates Mr. Asquith and Viscount Grey. 

It is a solemn thought that Colonel Wedgwood’s “ best 
answer ” at the “ great, beautiful party ’’ where the clothes 
were so delightfully free and easy, was only a quotation from 
that “bitter and shallow wit’’ Joseph Chamberlain, who, 
when he deserted the Liberal Party, of course explained that 
he and his followers were the only true Liberals. It is an 
odd thing to boast ancestors who “ have always been in the 
front of any movement,” but the faculty thus inherited may 
enable one to think that, with the advent of the present 
Government, Socialism (whatever that may mean) “has all 
become practical politics.” 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Cobb’s letter is a delight to ‘“ a cynic 
nosing for evil things,” which genial description applies not 
only to you, sir, but to—Yours, &c., 


Cc. W. 





THE HORRORS OF FREE TRADE. 

Srr,—If you will read the enclosed report of ‘‘ The 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd.,” you will observe the following 
statement :— 

‘*Owing to the advantageous position occupied by its 
foreign competitors, who are protected by high tariffs in 
their home market, and many of whom enjoy the added 
benefit of depreciated currencies, the level of selling-prices 
prevailing during the period covered by the Report has been 
excessively low. For this reason the profits shown in the 
Accounts, though substantial, are not adequate to the turn- 
over attained or to the capital employed, and have only 
been rendered possible by increased efficiency in manufac- 
ture.” 

Surely, sir, this will convince you of the horror of the 
“accursed superstition” (the mot juste is Mr. Amery’s) of 
Free Trade. 

Abolish it, and we should, at one stroke, relieve the 
motorists of England of the pains connected with “ exces- 
sively” cheap tyres ; the manufacturer from the cruel neces- 
sity of “ increased efficiency” ; and should give to the share- 
holder (me!) yet more “ substantial profits.” 

Need I say more ?—Yours, &c., 


Fir Cottage, Mirfield. 
July 9th, 1924, 


Ronaup F, Waker. 


“THE REVEREND.” 

Smr,—Why do you print such things as the attack on the 
country clergy in your last issue? It is hardly necessary 
for “ H. C.” to avow himself a dissenter, for his article reeks 
of the ignorance and animosity of the typical ‘‘ anti-church ” 
nonconformist. I will take him up on only two points. 

The rural worker, he says in effect, regards the parson 
with contempt. Does he not know that in hundreds of 
parishes where the resident gentry—if there are any—care 
for nothing but sport, the parson is the poor man’s only 
friend? Is, then, the rural worker quite without gratitude? 
I do not believe it. 

“H. C.’s’’ parson has roused his scorn, it would seem, 
because, among other things, he preaches the need of con- 
fession. How is a dissenter qualified to judge on such a 
matter? I will present your contributor with a bit of 
interesting information. A German agnostic, a man of 
education and culture, once told me that in South Germany 
suicide is far rarer than it is in Prussia. My informant attri- 
buted this to the fact that confession—with its immense relief 
to the mind—is much more generally practised in the former 
district. If “ H. C.” wants information as to “ the need of 
confession,”’ let him go to a psycho-analyst. He may then 
learn something on this subject. 

In isolation and discouragement, and under financial 
conditions against which any other class of workers would 
long since have struck, the country clergy are carrying on a 
difficult and unselfish work. Is it creditable that a paper of 
high standing should still further hamper them by the 
publication of this ignorant and cowardly attack ?— 
Yours, &c., V.c.T. 


MARK RUTHERFORD. 

Str,—Who touches Mark Rutherford needs to have some 
share of his own sensitive and various perceptions, To label 
him a “ puritan” is to do him violence, not justice, and to 
miss completely the quality and penetration of his appeal to 
those who are able to receive it. He is steeped in religion, 
not of creeds nor forms, but of life-giving spirit ; an agnos- 
ticism so devout as to be its own salvation: he worships at 
an inner shrine that would stand sure and untouched though 
all the creeds of the world were swept into limbo. We may 
be unable to follow, but it is well to realize that a traveller 
of rare distinction has passed our way.—Yours, &c., 

A. S. 





THE BRAN-PIE AND ECLECTICISM. 
By CLIVE BELL. 


T is a constant source of satisfaction to the Philistines 
| that fashions in taste—taste in art, I mean— 
appear to change as capriciously as fashions in 
frocks. Of course they do not; or rather—since I am 
far from sure that the changes of dressmakers’ fashions 
are as aimless as the gentlemen who pay the bills 
suppose—of course the changes in artistic taste are not 
capricious at all, but are determined rationally by the 
needs of artists and the spirit of the age. Equally false 
is the popular fancy that “anything may come into 
fashion one of these days.’’ Anything may not: the 
choice of works that admit of resuscitation is strictly 
limited. Those only are eligible which have received 
a particular consecration: they must have been admitted 
to the bran-pie. 

In this pie are the names only of those whom, 
vaguely enough, we call classics; they may be major 
classics or minor or minimus, but classics they all must 
be. All, that is to say, must be of those who have had 
a peculiar artistic experience and have created a form 
in which to express it. Unlike the popular favourites, 
these do not merely supply a want, but have qualities 
of their own: qualities which appeal not merely to an 
ephemeral but widespread mood of sentiment or 
curiosity, but to something rare and permanent. They 
appeal, in some way or other, to esthetic sensibility ; and 
to this they will appeal again. The age which produced 
and formed them vanishes; but sooner or later they 
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will be recognized by another which has need of their 
particular contribution, of their peculiar point of view. 
Sooner or later justice, as the biographers say, will be 
done; sooner or later their works will be deliberately 
fished out of the pie (for the pie is not a lucky-bag 
from which one draws at haphazard); sooner or later 
they will be brought back into fashion. 

The popular writers, or painters, or composers, the 
vast majority, who supply quite legitimately, and often 
ably and agreeably, a popular want, but lack those 
qualities which appeal to the essential and unchanging 
part of esthetic sensibility, are out of it. No matter 
how great its contemporary vogue, their work, as art, 
dies with the society for which it was produced. Indeed, 
it is not art, properly speaking—if it were it would 
live. At best it is artistic: but I say it dies ‘as art’’ 
because as archeological data some of it will survive in 
the erudition of scholars and kunstforchers. Before 
generalizing about the state of mind of the mid-seven- 
teenth century, Professor Lanson or Professor Saintsbury 
will think it right to dip into the two most popular 
authors of that age—Mlle. Scudéry and La Calprenéde; 
nevertheless, their writings, as literature, are as dead 
as those of Eugéne Sue or Marie Corelli. They are 
dead ; whereas. “ La Princesse de Cléves,’’ though it has 
been out of fashion and will be so again, is immortal. 
“La Princesse’’ is in the pie: sometimes she will lie 
hid, or half-hidden, in the bran; but it will be open to 
any age with a taste for finesse in writing and sentiment 
to pick her out and hold her up for admiration, indeed 
for adoration. ‘“ Le grand Cyrus’’ is not so preserved ; 
nor are the poems of Martin Tupper and Mason and the 
Rev. William Bowles; they are not at the bottom of 
the pie, where lie at present, I understand, the novels 
of George Eliot and the poems of Alfred de Musset, but 
at the bottom of the sea. Rather they are sinking ever 
through a bottomless ocean of oblivion, on which swims 
bravely the pie-dish: fluctuat nec mergitur. 

Who makes the pie? A few thousand people in 
each generation—the artists, the xsthetes, the high- 
brows, the intellectuals—call them by what bad name 
you will, I shall call them “the cultured.”’ You will 
not suspect me of suggesting that culture makes no 
mistakes: of the handful of classics chosen by each 
generation one or two will be expelled ultimately, while 
a name or two may be added by succeeding generations. 
But note that the whole business is done by a few 
specially gifted and trained men and women. The 
public has no finger in this pie. The public is out of 
it because the public can no more judge of art than of 
the higher mathematics. If the great public—of which 
when it comes to making a mathematical pie I am one— 
believes that Newton and Einstein are amongst the 
masters of thought, that is not because the great public 
is in a position to test the validity of their conclusions 
or even to follow the arguments by which they reach 
them. And the public believes Giotto to have been a 
great painter for precisely the same reason that it 
believes Newton to have been an eminent astronomer. 
Tt takes it from its betters. 

Were that rare breed of sensitive and discriminat- 
ing people which emerges from each generation to become 
extinct, there would be no one in the world to know 
that Giotto’s frescoes at Padua were better than “ The 
Roll Call.’”” Manifestly the public likes “The Roll 
Call ’’ better than anything Giotto has to offer. Where- 
fore, did it rest with the public. Giotto would soon be 
as completely forgotten as Lady Butler will be. Culture 
both makes and maintains the pie. For though culture 
cannot make the public like, it can make the public 
respect what it likes. The man-in-the-street admires 
not only the plays of Shakespeare, but the plays of 
Dryden, which he never reads and never dreams of 
reading. He would be the first to assert—were he told 
of it—that “ All for Love’’ must be greater than 
“Charley’s Aunt,’’ or that a picture by Raphael was 
better than a picture by the Hon. John Collier. And 
though it may happen, and sometimes does, that. the 
cultivated élite and the general public agree in liking 
genuinely—and therefore for different reasons—a con- 
temporary—though a popular favourite (Dickens is an 


obvious example) may get into the pie—it is never the 
public that puts him there. 

Now the odd thing, at first sight, is that of the 
names which are in the pie only those of a few giants 
are uninterruptedly kept on the top. The rest must be 
content to go in and out of fashion. Thus, in the 
eighteenth-century, the names of many of the greatest 
fifteenth-century painters were almost unknown; and 
the exquisite poetry of the middle ages was neglacted 
till the beginning of the romanti: revival, when it was 
the turn,’ for a while, of Pope and Dryden io be 
despised. The explanation is supposed to be that human 
beings have but two hands with which to dip; that. 
human sensibility can react intensely and sincerely only 
to a certain quantity of art, and only to such as for one 
reason or another is congenial to it; that the attempt to 
enjoy everything ends in enjoyiug nothing; and that 
that way professorships of art and literature lie. 

It is certain that most people do tend to appreciate, 
if not one kind of art only, at any rate only cogate 
manifestations. Voltaire, who could enjoy Racine and 
Virgil, got a nightmare from supping with Shakespeare ; 
and romantic revellers in Shakespeare who adored Hugo 
maintained that they found no meat in Racine. Pcth 
were right, then? Certainly the case against eclecticism 
is plausible. To hold right opinions in art is useless: 
if you cannot react to a work you had better leave it 
alone. Here is God’s plenty. What need hes he who 
can appreciate Gothic architecture, Elizabethan poetry, 
and the romantic music of the nineteenth century, to 
bother about the Augustans? Per contra, what need has 
anyone, blest with that sensibility which finds ecstasy 
in perfection—one therefore who can get to the heart 
of the Attic drama and the art of the grand siécle— 
what need has he of the romantics? The more genuinely 
one enjoys the delicacy of Jane Austen, the more 
genuinely will one detest the extravagance of 
Dostoevsky. The whole of art is too vast for any one 
mind to comprehend, and what cannot be comprehended 
had best be ignored. It is not ignoved, however: your 
delight in what Shakespeare has makes you intensely 
conscious of what Racine has not; and will make you 
furious with anyone who admires him for his economy. 
True enough: for if artistic achievement is so vast that 
no one sensibility can taste it all, the possibilities of art 
are too numerous for even the greatest creative genius 
to exploit them all. No form, no class of forms, can 
comprehend the whole of esthetic experience. Inevitably 
Shakespeare has his defects, and so has Racine; and the 
more passionately we Jove the qualities of one the more 
strongly we shall feel a want of them in the other. 

The artists begin it; they set the fashion, drawing 
the names they want from the pie. Their choice is 
always intelligible. They want what will both nourish 
and defend them—masters whose achievement seems to 
justify their attempts. These they study and extol; 
but those others, the ones who attacked the problem’ 
from the other end, and seem therefore to have had, not 
a different, but a contradictory conception of art—they 
are the enemy, or, rather, the enemy’s bludgeon. To 
be for them is to be against us. Is it wonderful, then, 
that Wordsworth, who knew so well what he was doing 
and believed in it so intensely, should have been so 
fiercely aware of the defects, and so blind to the merits, 
of Pope, who was so manifestly doing something 
different ? 

Yet there is something to be said for Eclecticism, 
too. For, though no one can enjoy passionately all art, 
some can appreciate more than one kind; and it seems 
sensible to go on widening one’s appreciation until 
unmistakably one is reducing its depth. Enough is as 
good as a feast; but it is a poor thing to starve on prin- 
ciple. It would be silly to deprive oneself of zsthetic 
pleasures out of deference to a theory; and that is, in 
fact, what most do who scrupulously follow the fashion. 
For artists in the throes of creation a certain narrowness 
of appreciation may be necessary. Creation is an act 
of faith; and. perhaps they cannot risk weakening their 
convictions. But that is no reason why we, amateurs, 
should suffer the artists to cap us with their blinkers— 
the prejudices impoged by our own temperaments are 
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obstructive erough. Also it becomes us, I think, to 
remember that no one whose name is in the pie can be 
without merit, and that without attempting to force 
one’s reactions it is possible to keep a civil tongue in 
one’s head. 

This is a palinode, Twenty years ago painters, fol- 
lowed by critics and amateurs—quorum pars minima fut 
—set up a cry for directness, design, and significance. 
They dipped into the pie and brought up the Byzantine 
and Romanesque artists; they added the niggers. 
far, so good; a great deal of unjustly neglected art was 
brought into fashion and appreciated. But then, 
because, we appreciated, as the last generation had not, 
austerity and abstract design, we would hear no good 
word for anything charming, untidy, or humane. Down 
with the Greeks! Down with the Impressionists! Down 
with the Eighteenth Century! We could not admire 
Dante—not the interesting, anecdotic, raconteur of the 
“Inferno,’’ but the abstract architect of the “ Para- 
diso’’—without decrying Milton—who was deemed 
*‘ poetical.’? We could not give Defoe his due without 
dismissing Flaubert as “literary.’’ Was it really neces- 
sary? Could we not have loved Cézanne so well if we 
had tried to understand Watteau more? 

- The question is of some immediate interest, because, 
if we were right then, we are wrong now. Eclecticism 
is coming into fashion—let no fanatic be unduly cast 
down, it will go out again. Cultivated taste is all for 
getting as big handfuls as it can, and for digging them 
from every corner of the dish. We are for a mixed 
diet; some go so far as to admit that what is their 
poison may be another’s meat. A reason for this is, 
I suspect, that cultivated opinion is not much inclined 
to be intimidated by contemporary artists. We follow 
Stravinsky through his surprising evolutions and admire ; 
but Stravinsky can no longer persuade us to despise 
Beethoven. We shall go on admiring Milton whether 
Mr. T. 8. Eliot likes him or not. Nor will the young 
poets’ war on wit put us out of humour with M. 
Anatole France. Whether we lose something in 
intensity to compensate this gain in width I hardly 
know ; what is more, I doubt whether we care. We mean 
to enjoy ourselves. Life is become too unsure for us to 
sacrifice any certain pleasure to potential good. We 
have sniffed winter in the air, and we mean to gather 
our roses. And, then, we have another motive to 
Eclecticism : Scepticism. Is it, after all, so very impor- 
tant to preserve a clean palate? Must we deny our- 
selves the delights of memoir-reading for fear of blunting 
our appetite for lyrics? Are there not other values in 
life? And is not fanaticism extremely ridiculous? 





“BLOODS” AND COMICS, 


VERY schoolboy has a dirty, deg’s-eared bundle 
E. of pages sticking out of his breast-pocket. Some- 
times it emerges during lessons or preparation, 
and is laid in the desk so that a few sentences may be 
swallowed during a sly search for a non-existent note- 
book. As a rule, however, the magazine is too precious 
to risk appropriation by a vigilant schoolmaster—who 
incidentally adds to the attraction of such literature by 
his obtrusive abhorrence of it ; but no sooner are lessons 
over than the pages are drawn forth and the boy is 
swallowed up by the wretched small print. He is 
roaming among redskins, smugglers, secret-service agents, 
and dope-fiends; he is escaping torture by Chinese spies, 
and is swimming a stream amid a hail of poisoned arrows ; 
he is seasoning with his own curry-powder the rice- 
pudding of his schooling. His masters attempt ‘n vain 
to persuade him that Rob Roy is just as exciting as 
Sexton Blake; he suspects their taste of being tainted 
with the stodginess of superior education, and is afraid 
that the books they suggest may adulterate pleasure with 
utility, both of which he prefers neat. 

This perversity of the modern schoolboy has broken 
the heart of many a worthy schoolmaster. The 
** bloods,’’ he says, make crime attractive, and the comic 
papers make old age and infirmity the butt of an elephan- 





tine amusement. These misgivings communicate them- 
selves to magistrates, and, if a boy has stolen an orange, 
it is because he is the tool of ‘‘ Lot-o’-Fun ”’ or the 
Cinema. What better proof can we desire than the 
culprit’s own admission? Oh! if only our magistrates 
had delved more deeply into schoolboy mentality, they 
might make a more accurate and valuable diagnosis. 
The young rascal, with the schoolboy’s astonishing acute- 
ness, realizes the adult weakness for theorizing, and seeks 
to mitigate his sentence by sharing it with his reading- 
matter. 

To maintain that these papers are altogether admir- 
able would be sheer ‘ ness,’’ but unreasonable 
detestation has delayed a sound and successful attack 
upon them. It is true that they are crude and brutal. 
Their thrills are soaked with blood, their humour is 
horse-play. But it is a mistake to suspect them of 
immorality ; they are for the most part non-moral,Jike 
the schoolboy himself. Indeed, some of them are faintly 
didactic in that the hero’s cause is just, or that the much- 
tortured fat boy of the school is a glutton and a sneak. 
But their great merit from the schoolboy’s point of 
view lies in their vigour and movement. Static descrip- 
tion, which the impatient adolescent refuses to tolerate, 
is almost entirely absent, and in its place there is an 
abundance of backwoods dialogue and breathless action. 
The language is lurid, the vocabulary restricted, the 
grammar atrocious, all designed to appeal to the school- 
boy’s immature understanding. Marvellous adventures, 
just within the bounds of possibility, grow like mush- 
rooms under the hero’s feet, but he meets with no serious 
checks, neither is his blood ever shed. And this is as it 
should be, because the child identifies himself with this 
stagey hero, and he shrinks from suffering or defeat. 

And now for a few specimens of these ‘‘ shockers.’’ 
Sexton Blake, fleeing from his enemies, is confronted with 
two alternatives, capture (promising subsequent torture) 
and the doubtful security of a flooded tunnel. With 
considerate lack of deliberation, he plunges into the 
unknown, and is soon up to his waist in the swirling 
black waters. Bats shriek eerily overhead, the oppres- 
sive darkness lies like a millstone on his chest, and, to 
crown all, his faithful assistant, overcome by the horror, 
swoons. The adamantine hero slings the limp man over 
his shoulder, swims powerfully through the blackness, 
negotiating narrow bends, avoiding floating obstacles, till 
a faint glimmer of light appears in the far distance, and 
very soon he emerges into the blessed light of day and— 
safety? Oh no, says the author to himself, there must be 
no wearisome lacunas; pump up another thrill as soon 
as one is exhausted; for the schoolboy is infinitely 
absorbent, and the savage adventurer in him, suppressed 
by inexorable laws, must receive his fill of excitement, or 
he will break out and seek it in actuality. Penny 
dreadfuls are less of a stimulant than a safety-valve. 
And further, muses the author, let us avoid the love 
interest. Till he is at least sixteen, the normal boy scoffs 
at sentimentality as fit only for girls; therefore we must 
give him strong men amid trying circumstances in order 
to gratify his nascent manhood. Let the hero espouse 
the cause of the victimized factory lass, but let the rest 
be manly adventure, with just a reference to a forth- 
coming betrothal at the end of the story to complete the 
circuit of poetic justice. 

The same crude virility and rough sportsmanship 
pervades the comic paper. Dreamy Daniel, the eternal 
tramp, sits on a doorstep and finds himself an intrepid 
explorer, toiling up Mount Vesuvius to gaze into the 
terrible depths of its crater. He has just reached the 
rim when there is a deafening explosion, and he finds 
himself lifted violently into the air—by the boot of the 
indignant owner of the doorstep. Again, the needy 
organ-grinder is robbed of his takings by a powerful 
bully. The helpful humourist comes along, sahie pity 
on his distress, and seeks the culprit, who, having spent 
the money at the nearest pub, is sleeping audibly by the 
roadside. An idea can be seen sprouting out of the 
humourist’s brain. A hoarding announces a reward of 
£25 for the capture of Black Beetle, the notorious negro 
criminal. Funny-Cuts paints the bully’s face with tar, 
and hands him over to the ever-ready and delightfully 
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naive constable, thus gaining the reward, which he shares 
with the wronged organ-grinder. One should never reach 
an age when it is impossible to ‘‘ chortle ’’ over these 
absurdities, be it only the echo of a long-distant and 
raore robust enjoyment of them. 

Given our own way, some of us might be tempted to 
make the novel though risky experiment of reading 
‘* Sexton Blake,’’ ‘‘ Kinema Comic,’ &c., in class, 
making them the subject of frequent examinations, 
dictating laborious notes on textual peculiarities, tracing 
technical terms to their Greek or Latin origin, and, 
above all, reading each number of the set magazine a 
dozen times before consigning it to the limbo of the 
pathetic ‘‘ learnt-out.’? Perhaps the nauseated pupil 
would fly for relief to Hooker’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Polity.’’ 
But, setting aside so drastic a remedy, there is only one 
alternative to the usual frontal attack, namely, to sap 
the fortress. Let better literature be imperceptibly 
insiftiated into the boy’s locker ; break him in by degrees 
to the more severe attractions of the highest ; approach 
Scott through Jack London, John Buchan, and Steven- 
son, and Dickens by way of W. W. Jacobs. There 
should be an intimate relation between English lessons 
and the school library, otherwise the child will imagine 
that there are two widely separated classes of books, 
the one a compulsory schoolroom torture consisting of 
‘** Eothen,’’ ‘‘ Pendennis,’”’ and ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’’ the other 
a paradise of free bookshelves containing Herbert 
Strang, Henty, and Ballantyne. 

How are we to effect this gentle insinuation of 
manna into the fleshpots of Egypt? Primarily, by 
adopting the attitude that it is better to delete litera- 
ture from our syllabus than to place the lifeblood of 
great masters in the petty crucible of examinations. 
One can imagine Geography for Beginners, by Rubitin 
and Grind, as a harness for restive young brains, but 
Scott and Shakespeare—never! We might as well coin 
our souls for drachmas, or make spills of our intimate 
diaries. Literature must be read out of the schoolroom 
atmosphere. Eliminate desks and radiators, gather 
round a coal fire or a flower-bed, and read aloud to the 
children without pausing to explain an allusion when con- 
text or elocution makes it clear. Let the children act 
their own version, with the teacher as a participator or 
an uncritical spectator. Read the book once, hint that 
there is much more of the same quality and interest, 
and then put it aside unless a majority of the children 
ask for a re-reading. Possibly they will not turn to 
similar works immediately, because there were difficulties 
that the teacher helped to overcome, and the schoolboy 
cannot enjoy a tale that must be punctuated by 
laborious research. But in years to come he may return 
to the great books that were caressed at school, and they 
will be familiar and fresh because he had tasted but not 
gorged them. 

A literary work is essentially a recreation, and must 
not be treated as a text-book. Detailed study will come 
later, when it will be an enjoyment in itself. Indeed, 
one can often effect more by a casual hint than by a 
deliberate reading. Quote one of the best jokes from 
‘‘ The Professor at the Breakfast Table,’’ and many 
boys will search Oliver Wendell Holmes for more, dis- 
covering much useful and enjoyable matter on the way. 

There is nothing morally wrong with ‘‘ bloods ’’ and 
comics, just as there is no fundamental harm in the type 
of boy who enjoys them. He is a healthy, charming 


_scamp, who would rather play football than read, to 


whom the square root of two is never so Pe a problem 
as the inside of his father’s watch, who fills the inkwells 
with carbide, barks his shins against tree-trunks, and 
collects cigarette pictures, and it was he who furnished 
us with a proverb so hackneyed that many educationalists 
have ignored it—‘‘ boys will be boys.’’ Therefore the 
one valuable element in his private reading matter, 
adventure, must be utilized to accustom him to the pure 
English style that will make higher literature less diffi- 
cult of approach. If we show a keen interest in exciting 
tales of adventure, the boy will read the books we recom- 
mend, and lose his horror of a classic in realizing that 
the world of readable books is not restricted to ‘‘ Sexton 
Blake ’’ or ‘‘ Nelson Lee.’’ Possibly he will continue 


to read ‘‘ shockers,’’ for the two classes of work are no 
more mutually exclusive than are cigarette-cards and 
great masters as hobbies. A very large proportion of boys 
will never rise above trash, but if (and the probability 
is not remote) our method can induce even 40 per cent. 
of school-children to read Shakespeare and Dickens 
voluntarily, when the office or wheelbarrow has displaced 
school lessons, it will have proved itself infinitely more 
efficient than forcible feeding for public examinations. 


H. Miter. 





THE DRAMA 





PIRANDELLO AT CAMBRIDGE. 


IRANDELLO is, to my mind, easily the most 
P important playwright who has appeared in 
Europe since Chekhov, and it is lamentable that 
a combination of circumstances have hidden him from 
English playgoers. The Censor, in a moment of egregious 
folly, stopped “ Six Characters in Search of an Author ”’ 
(magnificently produced for the Stage Society by 
Komisarjevski), and a recent translation of “ Three 
Plays’’ by Pirandello (Dent, 10s. 6d.), unsatisfactory 
as it is, got less attention than it deserved. 

Our thanks are therefore once more due to Cam- 
bridge for its courage in performing the author’s 
masterpiece “ Henry IV.,’’ and producer and actors are 
to be congratulated on the great measure of success 
achieved in a very difficult task. All through, the pro- 
duction was exciting and consistent ; it went with admir- 
able smoothness, while the acting of the title réle was 
splendid. -It is a difficult because a novel play, and 
sometimes none too easy to follow. Hence, though I 
was carried away at the moment, I am, on reflection, 
not quite so satisfied with the interpretation. Still, I 
may be wrong myself, and hope any criticism will be 
regarded as friendly discussion, not as fault-finding. 

The dry bones of the play are these. A young 
Italian student a in a pageant as the Emperor 
Henry IV. with the lady he secretly loves and with his 
rival in her affections. All his circumstances bear a 
superficial resemblance to those of the real Emperor. 
In the course of the pageant he falls from his horse 
and gets a “ fixation’’ that he really is the Emperor, 
and bases all his life and surroundings on his proto- 
type. The delusion lastr, twelve years, but he prefers 
to live in it for eight years more, at which point the 
play opens. His relations, accompanied by a brain 
specialist, arrive to effect a cure, but their grotesquely 
impercipient conduct brings him to see what horrible 
experience his ‘real life’’ would let him in for, and 
corifirms him in his desire to remain Henry IV. 

The play is as “cerebral ’’ as anything could be, 
the desire of the author being, I think, to suggest that 
his “delusion ’’ life is as reasonable as his “ real ’’ life, 
while the general impression should remain that he is 
fundamentally the only sane and sensible person in the 
play. Similarly in ‘‘ Six Characters,’’ only the “ charac- 
ters,’’ not the actors, are really real. 

This is where the A.D.C. performance divagates 
from my idea of the play. Henry IV. becomes a 
problem: Was he mad or was he not? Was he mad all 
the time, some time, or never? Was he a “ border- 
line’’ case? The same controversy has raged unprofit- 
ably round Hamlet. The part of the doctor reinforces 
this interpretation. He was incapable and even disas- 
trous, but not because he was a drivelling idiot—on the 
contrary, within his limits, he was a serious and intel- 
ligent man—but because his intelligence was concen- 
trated on an unreal state of affairs. If madness, 
ordinarily so-called, does not exist, a mad doctor is an 
absurdity. The producer faced the difficulty and 
“guyed’’ the part. It is the stupidity of the medical 
profession which precipitates the catastrophe. But I 
do not believe that this was the intention of the author, 
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He did not perhaps intend so much contrast between 
Henry IV. and everyone else. No doubt, on this parti- 
cular day of the play, he was worked up by the imbecile 
persecution to which he was being subjected. Otherwise 
he would behave as naturally as his difficult position 
would admit. His decision to remain Henry IV. is the 
result of an intellectual process. By this means the 
basic idea behind nfuch of Pirandello’s art is indicated. 
Are not these terms “ reality ’’ and “ fiction’’ merely 
convention? Would it not be truer to say that nothing 
is but thinking makes it so? Pirandello is preoccupied 
with mental states even more than personal relations, 
and his drama is of the brain. His idea may be philo- 
sophically unimportant, but esthetically it is satisfac- 
tory, and he is a great artist. 

Such are only my personal views, and no doubt the 
producer can justify his own conception. In any case, 
the performance was most interesting, and my remarks 
are meant to do no more than stimulate intelligent 
interest in a remarkable writer. 

Francis BrrrE.. 


a 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


en 


T is many years, I must admit, since I have heard 

{ “Tannhiauser,’’ and I came quite fresh to the per- 
formance of it by the British National Opera Gom- 
pany. I enjoyed it. The orchestra, like the opera, is not 
perfect, but the B.N.O.C. has caught the old Wagnerian 
spirit—even to the strange malignancy with which the 
stage properties refuse to work at critical moments. If 
in ‘‘Tannhiauser’’ there is no anvil to fall quietly 
asunder before the blow is struck, and no black birds to 
stick in the middle of the stage, turn upside down, and 
fly out backwards, there is at least the couch of Venus 
to refuse obstinately to budge until a stalwart workman 
is obliged to appear and haul it off the stage. But these 
little contretemps, so reminiscent of Covent Garden, 
only add to the enjoyment of the true Wagnerians, 
among whom I am proud to number myself. The 
tournament of song in the second Act was very well done, 
and Mr. Walter Hyde really acted, as well as sang, the 
part of Tannhiuser. Mr. Harold Williams as Wolfram 
and Miss Beatrice Miranda as Elizabeth both sang well. 


Mr. Keith Baynes (at the Independent Gallery) 
stands the exacting test of his first “ one-man’’ show 
with great credit. His painting has matured consider- 
ably during the last year or two; he is more sure of 
himself, and is able, in particular, to bring off certain 
bold colour effects with confidence and success. This is seen 
in No. 4, “ Nude,’’ with its striking red and green back- 
ground, and in No. 2, “ Still Life, Cast and Jar,’’ both 
of them good, solid pieces of painting. Apart from 
these two large works, Mr. Baynes seems, on the whole, 
happier in smaller pictures. The large landscape, ‘‘ The 
Avon, Bathampton’’ (No. 1), has a certain lack of 
cohesion in its complicated structure; one or two of the 
portraits, too, and the big “Still Life with Eggs’”’ 
(No. 8) are a little thin. Some of the small landscapes 
are very charming, but it is perhaps in his flower-pieces 
and still lifes that Mr. Baynes excels. ‘ “ Zinnias’’ 
(No. 20) and “ Melon and Flowers’’ (No. 27) are good 
examples of this: they are bright and cheerful in colour, 
pleasant in texture, and well-balanced. Some drawings 
are also included in the exhibition, mainly landscapes. 
These, too, are full of charm and very sensitive in 
drawing. 


The “Shaw Season’’ at the Everyman Theatre 
opened last week with “The Man of Destiny’’ and 
“ Augustus Does His Bit ’’ It is perhaps ungracious to 
look a gift horse in the mouth, but it seems a pity to 
concentrate on Mr. Shaw’s minor works when plays like 
“Man and Superman’? and “John Bull’s Other 
Island ’’ are practically unseen by the modern play- 


goer. ‘‘ The Man of Destiny ’’ struck me as extremely 
“minor.’’ The material is thin, and the only lively 
character is the Goldonesque inn-keeper, who is certainly 
a far stronger version of the ordinary stage butler. 
There seems no reason why the adventuress stole the 
dispatches, nor any explanation of her anxiety that 
Napoleon should not know of the relations of Barras and 
Josephine. The dénowement is wrecked by one of Mr. 
Shaw’s enormous pi-jaws about the English, which, 
under the guise of insulting, really flatter the audience. 
It must be admitted, however, that during this passage 
the producer made the worst of a bad job. The acting 
was not very distinguished, Miss Jeanne de Casalis, in 
a part that did not entirely suit her, being far the best. 
She has been very well taught, and acts with great 
flexibility and restraint. “The Man of Destiny ’’ was 
preceded by ‘‘ Augustus Does His Bit.’’ I gathered from 
my high-brow friends between the acts that this ‘“ war- 
time playlet’’ is the worst of all Mr. Shaw’s writings. 
It is very slight, and not perhaps very witty, but it is 
humorous and vivacious. It also gained from coming on 
first, as there are striking resemblances between the plot, 
the characters, and even the jokes of the two plays, 
though some thirty years intervened between the writing 
of them. Even bad Mr. Shaw is generally better than 
other people. But this is no reason why we should not 
be allowed to see him at his best. 


Things to see or hear in the coming, weus. .- 
Saturday, June 21. Jubilee Performance, 
Requiem, at 3, at the Crystal Palace. 

D’ Alvarez Song Recital, at 3, at Queen’s Hall. 

Monday, June 23. Kutcher String Quartet, at 8.15, at 
®olian Hall. 

‘“Hamlet,’’ Old Vic Company at the New Oxford. 

Tuesday, June 24. Juliette Wihl, Pianoforte Recital, 
at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

Wednesday, June 25. Marjorie Gunn and Magda V. 
Hattingberg, Violin and Pianoforte, at 5.30, at 
Wigmore Hall. 

Thursday, June 26. Myra Hess and Lionel Tertis, 
Pianoforte and Viola Recital, at 5.30, at Wigmore 
Hall. 

“ The Street Singer,’ at the Lyric. 

Friday, June 27. ‘The Trojan Women,’’ matinée, at 

the New Theatre. 


Verdi’s 


Omicron 





POETRY 


THEODOTUS 


You who are of the truly elect,. 

Look narrowly how you acquire your predominance 

Whatever be your fame, however much 

The cities of Italy and Thessaly 

Proclaim your achievements, 

And your admirers at Rome 

Turn out in your favour honorary decrees: 

Neither your joy nor triumph will remain 

Nor will you regard yourself a superior person—superior 
indeed !|— 

When in Alexandria Theodotus brings you 

Upon a bloodstained charger 

The wretched Pompey’s head. 


And do not flatter yourself that in your life, 
Circumscribed, well ordered, and prosaic, 

There are no such dramatic and terrible things. 
Perhaps at this very moment, into your neighbour’s 
Well-ordered house, there enters— 

Unforeseen, impalpable—Theodotus 

Bearing just such another ghastly head. 


C. P. Cavary. 
Translated by G. Valassopoulo. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


A CIVILIZED MAN. 


HE fifth volume of Dr. Allen’s monumental 
edition of Erasmus’s letters has just been 
published, “ Erasmi Epistole, Tom. V., 1522- 

1524’’ (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 28s.). At the same 
moment Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have begun 
a new series, the “Great Hollanders Series,’’ with a 
translation of a life and study of Erasmus by J. 
Huizinga, a Professor of History at the University of 
Leyden. Dr. Allen’s work is for the scholar and 
historian, for few ordinary men will have the courage 
to attempt these five magnificent and portly volumes of 
letters in the original Latin—and there must be several 
more volumes to follow, for Erasmus died in 1536 and 
was writing letters up to the end. The ordinary man 
who wants to know something about Erasmus may be 
recommended to Profesor Huizinga’s book; it is a 
straightforward, readable, if slightly dull, account of his 
life and work ; it is accurate and scholarly, although in 
some most important respects Professor Huizinga does 
not understand Erasmus. He misunderstands him, in 
fact, much as Froude did many years ago, in his “ Times 
of Erasmus and Luther,’’ mistaking reasonableness for 
cowardice and half believing that no man can be sincere 
who does not make himself and everyone else in the 
world miserable. Froude, of course, is always both 
interesting and inaccurate, and his essay is still worth 
reading, but the best book on Erasmus which I know is 
one published three or four years ago by the S.P.C.K.: 
“ Erasmus and Luther," by Dr. R. a. Murray. 


I have always been fascinated by the life and 
character of Erasmus. He seems to me to have been a 
really civilized man, a very rare phenomenon in the 
world’s history. Most people appear to believe that the 
history of spiritual and intellectual civilization shows 
a steady curve of upward progress. This is a delusion. 
If you examine the past, at any rate of Europe, you 
will find that at rare intervals the world showed signs 
of becoming intellectually and socially civilized. There 
was such a moment at Athens four hundred years before 
Christ; another at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; another perhaps at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. The essence of such intellectual and 
social civilization is reason, tolerance, freedom, demo- 
cracy, a kind of communal altruism and goodwill; the 
essence of barbarism is unreason, intolerance, tyranny, 
superstition, and a mystic belief that there is some 
virtue in making as many people as possible miserable. 
Now the curious fact is that whenever in Europe there 
has been any sign of a iarge number of people becoming 
civilized, immediately some appalling catastrophe has 
been let loose upon the world, the civilized people have 
been overwhelmed, and everyone plunged back again 
into the worst misery of barbarism. In Athens they 
contrived to blot out civilization by one of the most 
futile wars that has ever been fought; the nascent 
civilization of the Renaissance was overwhelmed by the 
savagery of Catholics and Reformers, an outbreak of 
religious barbarism which culminated in one of the 
most horrible events of history, the Thirty Years’ War; 
in 1914 the Great War was only just in time to prevent 
Europe from becoming civilized. 

* a * 

The ordinary view of Erasmus, put forward by 
Froude and shared apparently by Professor Huizinga, 
is that he ought to have thrown in his lot with Luther 
and the Reformers, and that the reason why he did not 
was that he was weak and cowardly and prepared to 
compromise with lies. That, I think, is a superficial 


view both of Erasmus and of the Reformation. Erasmus 
agreed with Luther up to a point, and was himself a 
potent cause of the Reformation. He was a fighter all 
his life against superstition and the sordid corruption of 
the Church. But the end which he had in view was 
civilization and a civilized life. He wanted Govern- 
ments and Churches to be carried on according to reason 
and common sense, men and women to be able to know 
the truth and to be allowed to think and to say what 
they liked. He thought that it was a good thing that 
people should be happy and should, as much as possible, 
leave one another alone, ‘each to be happy in his own 
way. He considered it important that ordinary people 
should live in good and comfortable houses, should have 
nice food to eat, should be clean, and should occasion- 
ally open their windows. He had a passion for learning 
and literature, and he did his best to make it possible 
for the rest of the world to share his own civilized 
pleasures. He liked conversation and argument and 
wit ; to sit in a pleasant garden talking to men like More 
and Colet seemed to him a worthy occupation for a 
civilized man. He was a Christian who thought that 
Christians ought to live their lives in accordance with 
Christ’s teachings, and that to persecute and massacre 
people because they did not hold your view about 
indulgences or consubstantiation or transubstantiation 
was neither Christian nor civilized. He hated all 
violence, as the crudest form of unreason and intolerance, 
and he was one of the first Europeans who refused tu 
believe in the blessings of war. ei 

Such were the general views of Erasmus. No man 
has ever been more consistent in carrying his beliefs and 
principles into the practice of his life. He refused 
absolutely at any time to join any party or faction, 
precisely because he was determined to keep his intel- 
lectual freedom, his freedom from dogma and prejudice. 
He was always on the right side, the side of reason and 
civilization, and whenever he saw it changing through 
violence and superstition and fanaticism to the wrong 
side, he drew back. He saw with perfect clearness 
whither Luther and the Reformers were going, to the 
persecutions and massacres and Thirty Years’ War, and 
he refused to follow them. He would have nothing to 
do with the argument by bonfire which was the ultimate 
argument of the Pope on one side and the Reformers on 
the other. As early as 1525 he wrote prophetically to 
Beda that when men begin by burning books they end 
by burning persons. Of course, Erasmus, with such 
views, seemed a weak man and a renegade to Luther, 
who, when the miserable peasants revolted and tried to 
put his own doctrines into practice, cried :— 

“ Therefore let all who are able hew them down, 
slaughter and stab them, openly or in secret, and 
remember that there is nothing more poisonous, noxious, 
and utterly diabolical than a rebel. Fou must kill him 
as you would a mad dog; if you do not fall upon him, 
he will fall upon you and the whole land ”’ ; 

who said of the Jews :— 


“I would have their tongues’ torn out by the 
roots ”’ ; 


and who said that he heard the voice of the Devil, and 
it resembled the grunting of a pig. Luther urged his 
disciples to hate Erasmus as “the worst enemy that 
Christ has had for a thousand years.’’ Erasmus never 
hated Luther, but he hated the idea of killing peasants, 
tearing people’s tongues out by the roots, and burning 
those who did not agree with you. It seemed to him 
uncivilized. Personally I incline to agree with him. 
Lxonarp Wootr, 
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REVIEWS 


ENGLISH POTTERY. 


English Pottery : its Development from Early Times to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century. By BERNARD 
RACKHAM and HERBERT READ. (Benn, £6 6s.) 


THERE is a curious irony about the history of art. In an age 
like the present, when the archeological sentiment is so 
widely diffused that the discovery of a Pharoah’s tomb 
becomes ‘‘ topical”’ enough for the music-hall stage, a pecu- 
liar illusion about the art of the past affects cultured people. 
Here, for example, is a finely got-up volume, full of excellent 
and elaborate reproductions, with a learned and searching 
history of the production of pottery in England. And yet 
almost all the artificers whose work now forms the maferial 
for learned study and expensive reproduction were thought 
nothing of in their day, and their works were for the most 
part regarded with as little respect as we now give to the 
saucepans and medicine bottles that we use. They were part 
of the ordinary household furniture. And what is more, if 
someone were to-day to make similar objects, he would 
receive just as little consideration. I have bought for 
twenty centesimi in Tuscany modern pots that are essentially 
more artistic than anything so elaborately enshrined in this 
expensive book, if one excepts a few of the medieval pieces. 

These are, indeed, really fine works of art; they show a 
just sense of proportion and a rhythmical feeling for the 
galb ; where decoration is applied, it is done with restraint 
and good feeling and without ostentation. 

But when we come to what the authors call the English 
tradition, when we come to the great development of Staf- 
fordshire ware in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
I find myself wondering whether the contemporary purchaser 
of Toft’s and Hugheson’s productions was not right in pay- 
ing no particular attention to these useful but essentially 
clumsy and ungainly productions. Sometimes, as in the 
Loving Cup in York Museum, the pieces were evidently made 
for show, and with the idea of a certain magnificence. But 
this only makes matters worse. The proportions become 
even more meaningless, the galb more clumsy and inconse- 
quent, and the heavy ornament:is arranged without any 
other idea that one can discover except to enrich every pos- 
sible empty space by meaningless blobs and weals of clay. 
This is really barbaric art, but barbaric in a sense unknown 
to savages, and apparently only possible in certain civilized 
conditions. 

It is natural enough, of course, that people should have 
turned to these pieces when they had once got thoroughly 
bored with the machine-made and soulless perfection of the 
“ cultured ”’ pottery of Wedgwood, and with the imitations of 
eighteenth-century French and German. These rough works 
were at least ‘“quaint’’; they had the charm of a certain 
naitveté; above all, they were a violent contrast to what had 
bored people before. That seems to have been enough ; people 
began to collect them without looking to see whether they 
were the result of a genuine artistic sensibility or merely of 
a clumsy ingenuity and a vague desire somehow to create 
a decorative or at least decorated object. 

But as serious pottery, and still more as serious plastic 
art, nearly all these works seem to me deplorable. From 
an esthetic standpoint it would be far better to study the 
contemporary peasant pottery of France, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, simply because it is so much better than seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century English provincial ware. But 
there is one grave objection to such a proceeding. There is 
no difficulty in collecting all the information needed by word 
of mouth from the actual makers, whereas learned discus- 
sions as to the precise date and place of origin of the potters 
can be undertaken, if one confines one’s studies to those who 
have long been dead. 

It is time that the archeological illusion was dispelled. 
We shall never really understand the work of the past 
until we look upon it with exactly the same critical and 
unbiased apprehension which we ought to give to the works 
of our own day. We shall never do justice to the works of 
our own day until we have given up an exaggerated and 
purely romantic respect for the work of the past. Indeed, 
of the two distortions of perspective which the archeological 
illusion produces the unjust bias which it creates against the 
unconsecrated work of the present is the more serious and 


the more harmful. But to return to the subject of English 
pottery. An interesting chapter is devoted to the story of 
the introduction of tin glazes with coloured decorations. 
This the authors show was probably introduced directly into 
England by an Italian potter who had settled in Antwerp 
and fled thence to escape persecution. He settled first at 
Norwich and thence came to London. The earliest piece 
in this “‘ Majolica” technique, which seems clearly to be of 
English origin, is dated 1602. All the earlier tin-glazed wares 
show this Majolica influence. Later on in the seventeenth 
century a fresh influence from Holland led to the use of 
Delft as @ generic term for the glazed and painted ware. 
These are among the most agreeable of all the works repro- 
duced in the book. It was natural perhaps that English 
workmen should find the Dutch tradition of painted decora- 
tion more in harmony with their natural bent tlian the 
Italian, which they never seem to have mastered. Some of 
the British Delft of the eighteenth sentury has real beauty. 
Particularly fine is an elaborate punch-bowl, apparently 
made ‘for a Swedish sea-captain, with a very spirited and 
admirably drawn rendering of his ship in full sail. 

The Leeds pottery is of later development and did not 
begin till the time when pottery was becoming a more or less 
sophisticated art; but there is a distinction of proportion 
and design about the best pieces, not to mention the un- 
rivalled quality of their glazes, which marks them out 
favourably among the productions of English pottery at the 
period just before the industrial revolution destroyed the 
tradition. At one period the Leeds factory of Hartley & Co. 
was in competition with the Wedgwoods, but, though their 
work is sophisticated, it avoided the deadly mechanical per- 
fection and “‘ tightness” of quality which marked the Wedg- 


wood ware. Roger Fry. 


TWO BYRON.-BOOKS. 


Byron in Perspective. By J. D. Symon. (Secker. 12s. 6d.) 
Byron and Greece. By HARoLD SPENDER. (Murray. 15s.) 


In general, ‘‘ centenary’ books carry with them the suspicion 
that they have been vamped up for the occasion, that with 
a different centenary the obliging author’s attention would 
have been directed elsewhere. This, at least, is not true of 
Mr. J. D. Symon’s “Byron in Perspective,” a work, one 
should explain, which is not devoted to the poet’s receding 
planes, but is a serious attempt at an objective criticism. 
Mr. Symon is a writer genuinely competent to undertake this 
difficult task ; he knows and enjoys his subject; he has ob- 
viously thought about Byron and Byron’s poetry ; he has wide 
reading by which to test his experience and views of Byron, 
and, while he is full of appreciation for the qualities of his 
poet. he is cool enough to see the fuults and candid enough 
to acknowledge them. He writes in a good, plain style, 
without affectations, occasionally with felicity and insight. 
He is not too careful in avoiding commonplace expressions, 
and can allow himself to write that “ wilful superciliousness 

. acerbated the precarious relationships”; but on the 
whole this book must be taken seriously, for if is founded 
upon real knowledge and says some valuable things. There 
is nothing of the charlatan in it; what Mr. Symon claims to 
know, he knows. 

The popular topic of Byron’s sexual ‘escapades is now 
more than exhausted ; yet it was the main theme for many 
centenary articles, showing itself in England in unnecessary 
apology or by an austere censure of such reprehensible prac- 
tices, and in France by flippant allusions to the “ absurde 
puritanisme anglais.” While Mr. Symon does not neglect 
these events, he takes a strictly monogamous view, and 
passes over them as rapidly as possible. This is hardly 
scientific; nearly all Romantic poets need some outer 
stimulus to produce the necessary excitement for composi- 
tion; some have favoured gin, others chloral or opium ; 
Swinburne intoxicated himself with books ; Schiller obtained 
remarkable results with the odour of decaying fruit; with 
Byron the stimulus took the form of scenery and women. 
These are surely facts to be noted in an investigation of the 
mystery of poetic production; but most people will agree 
with Mr. Symon that the investigations in Byron’s case have 
passed the true limits of critical analysis. Mr. Symon is 


apparently a Scot with a fervid local patriotism, and this 
caused him to devote a rather disproportionate amount of 
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space to Byron’s childhood in Scotland and prompted ‘the 
only weak chapter in the book—“ The Scot in Byron.”’ Yet it 
is only just to say that-Mr. Symon makes some interesting 
contributions to the knowledge of Byron’s childhood and 


- ancestry ; and these, after all, are important in the study ot 


character. 

Mr. Symon is clear-sighted and sane in his discussions 
of Byron’s personality. He rightly stresses the extraordinary 
record of crime and recklessness in the family on both sides ; 
Byron’s helter-skelter upbringing between a _ spendthrift 
father and a hysterical mother; though he urges (and this 
is, no doubt, true) that Mrs. Byron was not quite so evil 
as Tom Moore pretended. She was passionate and 
hysterical ; and so was Byron, almost to the last—witness 
his fit of tears just before he left Italy for Greece for the 
last time. The “white rages,” the “convulsions,” which 
afflicted Byron probably had a physical origin; they were 
due to a “determination of blood to the brain” in Mr. 
Symon’s opinion, and this becomes the more plausible when 
one remembers Byron’s “seizure ’’ at Missolonghi, and the 
doctor’s remarks on it. These “ convulsions,’’ Byron says 
somewhere, ‘always end up in rhyme.” Mr. Symon 
analyzes away the Byronic legend and the gloomy Byronic 
figure, with a shrewd common sense and plenty of dry 
humour. On the other hand, he understands and is not 
unsympathetic to the immense contemporary interest in the 
Byronic figure, and he realizes that not all the work of this 
period was inferior. Byron himself tired of the pose before 
the public, and his silent abandonment of the “ Childe” fig- 
ment coincided with a great improvement in his poetry ; 
the difference between the second and the third cantos of 
“Harold ” is more apparent every time one reads the poem. 

The most valuable parts of Mr. Symon’s book are his 
criticisms of Byron’s poetry. One could wish that they had 
been developed further and with more illustrative compari- 
sons. Mr. Symon sees that’Byron is rather a European than 
an English poet; he is, indeed, the one English poet who 
obtained European fame in his life-time; he is still more 
read and more appreciated on the Continent than here. 
Byron’s was not an English character, though it has many 
superficial English traits; he is an interesting development 
of the international seiqneur of the eighteenth century; he 
would probably have got on well with the Prince de Ligne. 
Mr. Symon notes this ‘‘ European poet” in Byron, but he 
hardly develops the remark as it could be developed. Again, 
he sees rightly that Byron’s perseverance as a poet does not 
depend upon his “ romanticism,” but upon what Mr, Symon 
calls alternately “ satire” and “burlesque.” The hesitation 
shows that neither is quite correct ; ‘satire’? makes us think 
of Pope, “burlesque” of ‘‘ Hudihbras” Butler. The true 
comparison is with the Italians: Pulci, Boiardo, Berni, 
Ariosto. It is a genre difficult to define, because its essence 
is that it allows all licence, darts rapidly from beauty and 
sublimity to jokes and trivialities. Shelley and Keats both 
attempted it and failed ; Voltaire succeeded moderately with 
“La Pucelle”’ ; but ‘‘ Don Juan ” was the one great success in 
modern times. To read the Italians quickens one’s appre- 
ciation of Byron. But the great English epic is “ Paradise 
Lost,” and who could imagine the twenty-eighth canto of 
“Orlando Furioso” forming part of that work? Yet it 
would fit perfectly into “Don Juan.” While Milton has 
never been widely read and enjoyed in Europe, Ariosto has ; 
and that is one reason for saying that Byron’s best poetry 
is European. To this day Byron is probably more read in 
Europe than any English poet except Shakespeare. 

Mr. Spender’s “ Byron and Greece” cannot be called 
a bad book, because it is nearly all quotations from Byron’s 
letters and poems, arranged on opposite pages to illustrate 
each other mutually and Byron's interest in Greece together. 
The publisher’s jacket promises a “large amount of new 
material,”” but the present writer has not been able to 
find it. There are a few pages ‘by Mr. Spender on Lord 
Elgin’s vandalism—not in itself particularly germane to 
Byron ; a footnote, occupying two-thirds of a page, dealing 
with the burning of Byron’s memoirs ; six appendices, made 
up largely of quotations. The introduction, written in a 
staccato and sensational style, contains nothing new. The 
limits to Mr. Spender’s powers may be indicated by this 
sentence: “So it came to be that the theme of Greece 
became for Byron, as well as for Shelley, the vehicle of a 


higher soul.” Ricwarp Arpreron, 


THE ROMAN OCCUPATION OF BRITAIN... 


The Roman Occupation of Britain. By F. HAVERFIELD. 
Edited by G. MACDONALD. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 18s ) 


Roman York. By Gorpon Homer. (Benn. 12s, 6d.) 


Tree hundred years ago William Camden founded a chair 
at Oxford to foster the study of “history and antiquities, 
whereof the Universities, long buried in the Arts, take no 
regard ”—to quote the words of the petition by which he and 
others had hoped to induce Queen Elizabeth to found ea 
Society of Antiquaries. Since then, history has become a chief 
subject of study at the universities; but the topographical 
archeology which was Camden’s special interest never 
gained a foothold within their walls. All over England it 
has gone on busily enough for a couple of centuries, pursued 
by squires and parsons, noblemen and commoners, business 
men and men of leisure, even by butlers in great houses and 
agents on great estates; but it has never been taken up by 
professional scholars, and the men who have done the work 
have always tended to lose themselves in local detail and to 
be ignorant, or worse than ignorant, concerning the right 
interpretation of their own discoveries. By the end of the 
nineteenth century the papers of local antiquarian societies 
had amassed a stupendous quantity of such detail, and local 
research had reached a point from which it could hardly 
progress without improved methods and more highly trained 
observers. 

At this point the study of Roman remains in Britain was 
taken up by the first man since Camden’s day who ful- 
filled Camden’s ideal: a man who was thoroughly competent 
both as a professional historian and as a field archeologist. 
As a student of the Roman Empire at large, and especially 
of its inscriptions—our main source for every branch of its 
history—Haverfield was a scholar of international fame ; and 
this equipment enabled him to master and digest the 
amorphous mass of Romano-British archwological detail, to 
tell people what to look for and how to look for it—in short, 
to place the whole study of Roman Britain on just that basis 
of accurate knowledge and pertinent observation which 
hitherto it had lacked. But he never wrote a comprehensive 
work on the subject. His writings, though voluminous, were 
scattered ; for he was always discovering new facts, or throw- 
ing new light on facts already known ; and, indeed, his con- 
tribution to Romano-British studies was rather the introduc- 
tion of new methods and principles than the exposition of 
new views. But such a comprehensive work was greatly 
needed. Almost all the general works on Roman Britain that 
exist to-day are belated relics of a pre-scientific age; and to 
meet this want a series of lectures in which Haverfield once 
reviewed the whole subject has been published by the 
Clarendon Press with the help of Dr. George Macdonald, 
whose eminence as an antiquary and intimate friendship 
with Haverfield qualify him as no one else could be qualified 
for the difficult duties of a posthumous editor. The thorough- 
ness and judgment with which he has fulfilled these duties 
are beyond praise; and the short biography of Haverfield 
with which the volume opens is equally admirable as an 
account of Haverfield’s life and character, as an appreciation 
of the work he did, and as a piece of English prose. 

The original lectures were given in 1907, a dozen years 
before the author’s death ; but Dr. Macdonald has so revised 
and annotated the text that the book, as it stands, faithfully 
represents the present state of knowledge. No one was ever 
readier than Haverfield to correct his opinions when new 
evidence came to light, and in matters of detail neither he 
nor anyone else would claim to have said the last word. Yet 
in a very real sense this book is final. It sums up the 
methods and principles for which Haverfield stood: the 
method of meticulous archwological research and the prin- 
ciple of interpreting Roman Britain in the light of the Roman 
Empire as a whole; and no discovery is likely to be made in 
the field of Romano-British studies for many years to come 
except along the lines which he laid down. The book will 
at once take its place as the standard work on Roman 
Britain, the one book on the subject which is indispensable 
not only to the specialist but to everyone who takes any 
interest in the early history of Britain. 

Major Home’s book is ostensibly an account of the 
legionary fortress and colonia of Eburacum; but the first 
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half is a general discussion of the history of Roman Britain, 
somewhat loosely hung upon York as upon a peg by such 
phrases as ‘Carausius must have been a well-known figure 
in the castra” ; and even of the rest, a great part is repeti- 
tion of generalities concerning life and civilization in the 
province. Nevertheless, Major Home has brought together 
much valuable material concerning York, an exposition of 
which was long overdue, and has added over fifty illustra- 
tions made either from photographs or from his own excellent 
drawings. Unfortunately, the book is weakest precisely in 
those generalities which take up so much of its space; the 
author, though he is enthusiastic for his subject, and has 
obviously taken trouble over it, being hardly in command of 
scholarship sufficient for the wider task. His map of 
Northern Britain, for instance, betrays lack of knowledge 
and reliance on bad authorities; he is capable of misinter- 
preting inscriptions, and of expressing opinions on con- 
troversial matters in a light-hearted way suggesting insuffi- 
cient reflection on the evidence. For many mistakes, and for 
the total absence of Greek accents and breathings, the printer 
may be to blame; but the book would have been more 
valuable if the author had stuck closer to York, and more 
valuable still if he had persuaded someone with a good 
general knowledge of the aubject to go over it in manuscript. 


R. G. CoLiinewoon. 


A NOVEL AND SOME TALES. 


The Rector's Daughter. By F. M. Mayor. (Hogarth Press. 

7s. 6d.) 
The Play 

7s. 6d.) 
Ir is a pleasure to come across a ovel like ‘‘ The Rector’s 
Daughter,” a novel which is true to lifs and yet leaves no 
disagreeable taste behind it, a novel which is intelligent 
without being cynical. The first half of the book is, I think, 
more striking than the second, though not because it is 
better done, simply because the ground covered is less 
familiar. One hardly knows why this picture of a country 
Rectory, of a little village like Dedmayne, should be so 
fascinating, for life there was almost devoid of incident. 
It may be only that it carries with it a suggestion of out- 
worn, fragile, old-fashioned things; has something of the 
mysterious charm that often lingers about them. Yet it 
is not even a beautiful village, the Rectory is not even a 
beautiful house. All Mary Jocelyn can say for either is that 
“what has been known from childhood must be lovable, 
whether it is ugly or beautiful.’’ And here, in this narrow, 
humdrum world, live two distinguished people. Canon 
Jocelyn and his daughter Mary are very unusual types, 
but they are presented with the sympathy and power that 
spring irom complete realization. The Canon in the actual 
drama plays an ungrateful part, a part that shows him at 
his worst ; and where the author triumphs is that in spite of 
this, in spite of the Canon’s coldness and selfishness, we are 
able to divine what lies beneath these qualities—a spirit 
childish, affectionate, dependent. Incidentally, he is one 
of the few scholars in fiction whose learning is convincing. 

Our vision of Mary is more direct, because so much of 
the story comes through her. She is her father’s daughter, 
with less learning than he has, but with an equally dis- 
tinguished mind. Morally she is of a finer grain, because she 
is unselfish, and has a gift of imaginative sympathy which 
the Canon lacks. These two portraits are really brilliant, 


Box. By Mrs. Henry DUDENEY. (Heinemann. 


and to them the book owes most of its charm. With the 


entrance of the county set it at once becomes more ordinary, 
loses something of its atmosphere of innocence and unworld- 
liness. And when a still further break is effected, and the 
story for a time ceases to be Mary’s and becomes Kathy’s, 
we sigh for the rigour of a Jacobean technique—those of 
us, that is to say, who value unity of tone even above 
variety of action. The plot is tragic, and the tragedy is the 
more moving because it remains so quiet. A hint of the 
manner may be conveyed by a sentence or two from the scene 
between Mary and her father, after Mary has learned that 
the man she secretly loves is going to marry Kathy. She 
is not even suré of her father’s affection, but, in the face of 


her visible need and loneliness, the Canon’s reserve at last 


breaks down sufficiently to enable him to make a stammer- 
ing admission that he does care, and care a great deal. 


“‘She wanted no more, She said, ‘Do you, Father ? 
Thank you,’ and went upstairs. 

“To think that her hs were noticed: They were 
sometimes hard work; they had to be loud for her father 
. a. F not too loud lest they should appear ‘ unre- 
strained.’ ’’ 


It is in little details like this that the quality of a writer 
is revealed. And while reading, even though I knew that I 
should find no room to quote them, I marked other passages, 
because of something peculiarly felicitous in their expres- 
sion; mere sentences, I find—a sentence about a toad, 
another about a pony, another about a tree. “ The Rector’s 
Daughter” is a book that should not be passed over. 
Verbs, prepositions, conjunctions—I like them all to be 
there, whereas Mrs. Henry Dudensy likes to cross out those 
that seem to her inessential. Nevertheless, this staccato 
style does, somehow, suit the stories in ‘‘ The Play Box.” 
And Mrs. Dudeney’s technique is sound. The fuse is lit, - 
the spark runs quickly along it, the star is released, blazes 
excitingly for a moment or two, and bursts with an explo- 
sion, faint or loud as the case may be. There are éleven 
tales in this book, and they are real stories—dramatic, lively, 
sometimes rather grim, and usually rather cynical. Two 
of them end in murder, but the bert, “The Journey ” and 
“Three Old Men,” have no violent climax, belong, indeed, to 
comedy, though the comedy is not unmixed with tears. 
Forrest Rep. 


PITY’S KIN. 

Pity’s Kin. By-Ropert VANSITTART. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue rich substance of thought and serial epigrams, the 
different strata of mood that make this book more than a 
historical novel and less than a philosophical romance, and 
slightly perplex its form, indicate as clearly as the dedica- 
tory words that it is derived from learned leisure and inclina- 
tion. Conceived, no doubt, as an intellectual satire and com- 
ment upon the origins of modern though’, it has been cast 
and titled, in a later and mature phase, from pity and com- 
plete understanding. ‘The story centres in Nantes during 
the turbulent period of Carrier, and the author has evidently 
mastered the literature that has accumulated so passionately 
around the revolt of La Vendée. He has at some time been 
captured by the dioramic and interjectional manner of Car- 
lyle; he has avoided the tearful tradition that is derived, 
in fiction dealing with the French Revolution, from Dickens ; 
he has detected the underlying humanity of M. Anatole 
France. If his wit occasionally becomes pedantic and 
involved, he is not above accepting the obvious dramatic con- 
trasts that revolution affords to fiction an¢@. that are pleas- 
ing to learned and simple alike. 

Through a bewildering, if brilliant, counterplay. of 
politics, religion, and satire, the heroic figure of Lise, a pro- 
vincial girl with aristocratic blood in her veins, emerges, 
credible in an age that produced extraordinary women, such 
as la belle Céleste, on both sides. From childhood Lise has 
heard voices, less definite than, if as insistent as, those which 
compelled her great precursor Jeanne d’Arc, and 
crested on the emotional tide of the revolutionary 
movement, fired by patriotic idealism and _ love 
for the young leader, Robin, she is eccredited by the 
inflamed popular imagination, needing the dizzy food of the 
marvellous, with supernatural powers. She is used by the 
politicians as a figure-head, acclaimed from the barricades 
where she seemed invulnerable; she is horsed and sent out 
in pathetic panoply, and hollowly raised as Goddess of 
Reason. Revulsion or illumination follows. Her love for’ 
Robin, who has fallen under the influence of Carrier, changes 
into an overwhelming maternal love for mankind. The 
horror of the Drownings, the cries of children, crowd her 
mind; she is denounced, condemned, and strapped under 
the triangular knife lit by a chill winter sun. The crescendo 
of pity and love has risen clearly through the clamour of 
battle and passion and mockery, and becomes calm silence. 

There are other memorable figures, the Marquis, witty,’ 
graceful, an eighteenth-century sceptic, dying for beliefs he 
does not share, Azalée, a gentle-hearted Amazon, Monsieur 
Joly, the bookseller, preoccupied with Horace. 

It is an exceptional book, too wise and packed to yield 


to a first reading, Austin CLARKE. 
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THE MADNESS OF LONDON 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY 





| Praca is the most wonderful city in the world, and but for the 
imbecility of its legislators could treble its prosperity in a decade. 

The secret of success is attraction. London has every facility to become 
the gayest and most alluring of capitals, but since the war it has been 
ruled by a disgusting hypocrisy designed to ruin its charms. 

London is the most heavily taxed metropolis of the world, and yet 
our fool legislators persist in thwarting the progress by which the iniquitous 
taxes they impose can be paid. 

This is a material world, and, of necessity, we are all salesmen, whether 
we sell art, literature, trousers, amusements, or pearls for swine to bait 
loved ones. 

London is the great market place of the world, and to increase its 
prosperity and pay its taxes it must attract the wealthy travellers of 
the world. 

Why, then, does every boat coming to England from America, when it 
stops at Cherbourg, shed, not half, but three-quarters of its wealthy 
passengers? Because the French are cute enough to make Paris attractive 
in order that the wealth may be spent there. 

By our petty restrictions of personal liberty we drive visitors away from 
London. This seems perfectly mad, but perhaps it is our generous method 
of giving Paris reparations—for the lives or money we spent in France. 

The life of London—the metropolis of the world—can be made infinitely 
more interesting than the tawdry and fetid “ side-show” life of Paris— 
more entertaining and more cleanly. But directly night clubs and cabarets 
are open the police are inspired to close them, whilst to order a brandy 
and soda, or a pint of champagne, after some absurd schoolboy-hour is 
made a serious crime! 

Freed from the petty restrictions of narrow-minded nincompoops, London 
could easily outvie Paris. Gaiety is vice only to vicious fanatics. Only 
fools and discredited politicians get drunk. 


One thing Paris misses. It can’t make men’s clothes. The cut is 
ludicrous, Americans buy their clothes at Pope and Bradley’s but wear 
them more often in Paris. Lounge Suits from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from 
£14 14s. Dress Suits from £16 16s. Riding Breeches from £4 14s. 6d. 


Overcoats from &7 1s. 
An original and interesting booklet on men’s fashions will be forwarded 


on application. 14. OLD BOND STREET W 
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Economy and bliss 


It’s poor economy to buy a 
cheap tobacco that gives little 
enjoyment, burns quickly, can- 
not be smoked right through, 
and runs to dust in the pouch. 
Three Nuns Tobacco costs a 
penny or so an ounce more than 
the cheap mixtures, but you 
save much more than that when 
you reckon up the actual hours 
of enjoyment you get out of 
each tin or packet. There's no 
dust or waste in Three Nun's, 
and its uniform goodness and 
freshness, its coolness and slow- 
ness of burning and, above all, 
its heavenly fragrance make 


every pipeful a long-drawn bliss 


THREE AUNS 


TOBACCO 
Sold everywhere in the following packings — 
2 oz. Tins 2/4 


1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 





en Mitchell 


& Son, Branch of THREE AU. AN 4 
The Imperial To- CIGARETTES 
bacco Company - 

paren Wer Pure Virginia Tobacco 


36, St. Andrew 10 for Gd. 








Square, Glasgow 














Shoes that deserve white spats. 
Shoes that don’t need them. Shoes 
for the turnip field. Shoes for the 
parquet floor. There are Lotus 
| boots and shoes for every occasion. 
Prices from 2§/- to 45/- 

AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Lotus:De/ta 
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BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA. 


The Remaking of Russia. By Kurt WIRDENFELD. Trans- 
lated by EDEN and CEDAR PAuL. (Labour Publishing Co, 
3s. 6d.) 

The First Time in History. By ANNE LovIsE Strona. 
With a Preface by L. Trotsky. (Labour Publishing Co. 6s.) 


In his preface to Miss Strong’s account of Bolshevik Russia, 
Trotsky explains that the confusion of opinion among “ intel- 
lectuals’’ who write about Communism is the result of 
their individual “ ethical-esthetic standards,” which are 
quite unsuitable for the appraisement of great historic 
events. We may at least agree that books that attempt to 
judge Communism by comparing the degrees of atrocity com- 
mitted by the White or Red troops, or by the comfort of 
the railway service, or the number of Jews in the Govern- 
ment, are not likely to be helpful. Communism can only 
be tested by its success or failure to make Russia a more 
livable place for the mass of its citizens. A new culture 
will accompany the new social conditions, but until we know 
what these will be it is too early to blame the Bolsheviks 
for destroying the remnants of the old. In the meantime, 
the Western observer has a splendid opportunity for watch- 
ing a great experiment without sharing in its dangers. 
Having been carefully brought up, he knows that the laws 
of supply and demand must never be tampered with, and that 
gambling on human nature (as opposed to gambling on the 
Stock Exchange) is never worth while. He can therefore be 
grateful to the Bolsheviks for offering him so comfortable a 
demonstration of the disasters which inevitably overtake 
those who disregard the laws which Mill and Marshall have 
laid down for our guidance. 

Both the books under review are worth reading, because 
their authors have understood that their business is to 
describe what they have seen. Mr. Kurt Wiedenfeld’s 
“ Remaking of Russia ” (for the translation of which we must 
once more thank the indefatigable Eden and Cedar Paul) 
is a remarkably objective study. A year spent as ambassador 
at Moscow enables Mr. Wiedenfeld to write with that kind 
of inside knowledge which can best be obtained by the high 
official. Miss Strong’s book makes an interesting supple- 
ment. It is thoroughly good journalism, founded on personal 
observation of many parts of Russia. It illuminates the 
rather summary statements of Mr. Wiedenfeld with actual 
examples taken from conversations with ordinary Russian 
men and women. 

Hatred of the Bolsheviks has, I think, sometimes been 
the result of envy. They are the only group of persons in 
Europe who know what they want and have confidence in 
their power to get it. In the military and political fields 
they have been extraordinarily successful in carrying out 
their programme. Their enemies have been killed or turned 
out or absorbed. 

The officials, the captains of industry, sometimes even 
the dignitaries of the Church are now helping to build up 
the State they formerly opposed. In the army, though only 
10 per cent. of the men and less of the officers are Com- 
munists, the unsuccessful invasions encouraged by England, 
France, and America have, as Mr. Wiedenfeld tells us, 
‘“‘ greatly modified in all grades the disinclination to make 
peace with the Communist leaders.” The army, indeed, is 
@ people’s army, the criticism of which must be, not that it 
is not likely to remain loyal, but that it is rather nationalist 
than internationalist in sentiment. 

In economic organization they have so far been less 
successful This has been partly due to the fact that the 
Communists have regarded themselves as a compact body of 
troops whose business it is to finish off one “ front’’ before 
they go on to the next. So Miss Strong reports Trotsky as 
saying to her: “If I can get the army matters in good shape 
soon, I may give some time myself to coal and steel.” Now 
not all economic matters are capable of being treated in 
this way, and it must be admitted that industrial and finan- 
cial leaders of the magnitude of the great political and mili- 
tary leaders have not yet been forthcoming among the Bol- 
sheviks. Moreover, Lenin himself was at a disadvantage in 
the industrial field. For Marx, though a prophet, had not 
foreseen all the complications of twentieth-century indus- 
trialism, and Lenin, who had always realized the need of 


placing a broad interpretation on the Scriptures, found 
great difficulty in persuading the more orthodox members of 


- his party to consent to necessary changes of economic policy. 


In any case, the task would have been difficult, not only | 
because of the derelict condition of transport and industry 
when the Bolsheviks gained control, and the wars and 
famine which have come upon them since, but because the 
new order they hoped to establish, even in its present modi- 
fied form, necessarily depends on the cultivation of new 
motives in industry. Miss Strong’s account suggests that in 
some places at least Russian workers have achieved thig new 
attitude. She has met poetic workmen who boast of the 
increase in their production, the improvement ef its quality, 
and even some who sing songs of themselves as “ weavers of 
the shining web. of Socialism,” or “ blacksmiths beating out 
the keys of happiness.” 
But the question of the hour in Russia is whether the 
New Economic Policy, which is clearly bringing greater 
material prosperity, is helping or hindering the cause of 
Communism. The Communists themselves regard it as a 
temporary expedient the danger of which they fully realize. 
They want American efficiency without American ideas, and 
American capital without American capitalists. They do 
not object, it seems, to a few wealthy individuals buying 
luxuries for themselves, but they look to the State to pre- 
vent them also buying power. This would suggest that a 
considerable time will have to elapse before the full achieve- 
ment of the Communistic ideal in which, as its prophets 
Lave said, “ the State will wither away.” ; 
B. K. M, 


LOUIS XV. 


The Private Life of Louis XV. By Mourr.k D'ANGERVILLE. 
Annotated and Amplified by Quotations from Original and 
Unpublished Documents by ALBERT MeEyRAc. Translated 
from the French by H. S. MINGARD. (The Bodley Head. 16s.) 


Tus excellently edited book is yet another volume of tittle- 
tattle about Louis XV. The author was certainly a hard- 
working man, as, according to the preface, he collaborated in 
the ‘‘ Mémoires de Bachaumont,” and also wrote a book in 
seven duodecimo volumes on the political revolution carried 
through by the Chancellor Maupeou. But his principal claim 
to remembrance is the “ Vie privée de Louis XV.’’ (4 vols. 
8vo, London, 1781), from which the present volume of 
‘‘anecdotes and droll stories” has been extracted. It is, 
as its title suggests, a chronique scandaleuse, to a degree that 
makes us occasionally regret that we have not been per- 
mitted a few extracts from the author’s book about Maupeou. 
Yesterday’s revolutions are more interesting sometimes than 
yesterday’s gossip. 

Louis XV. was a very disagreeable and also a very 
licentious man, whose morals certainly went far to destroy 
the French respect for the monarchy, but, unfortunately for 
the scandalmonger, his mistresses, with the exception of 
Mme. de Pompadour, were not very interesting women. 
There are curious sidelights on his amorous career. In 
early days he was timid and chaste, starting with difficulty 
on a career of debauchery. If the queen had played her 
cards cleverly, she might have kept him, ugly as she was, 
as Louis does not appear to have minded women being ugly. . 

There is nothing very interesting about the amours of 
Louis XV. The editor asserts that Mouffle d’Angerville is 
most veracious, which may account for his also being some- 
times mighty tedious. ; 

To judge from the extracts, he was not a very intelligent 
man, though perhaps a reading of the full work would 
moderate this judgment. Certainly there is little indication 
from this volume that he understood the immense signifi- 
cance of the reign. Unfortunately also, most books in 
English seem to deal entirely with the king’s love affairs, 
and not with the king’s politics, which were quite otherwise 
important. We know a good deal in England about the king’s 
amours, and also a good deal about the philosophes and the 
work accomplished by them in preparing the Revolution. We 
know little about the part played by Louis in preparing the 
ruin of his house. English schoolboys are still allowed to 
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pick up their ideas about France in the days just before the 
Revolution from Burke, who is always misleading, when not 
frankly ridiculous, and should only be tolerated as 
literature. 

When Louis came to the throne, he was still hampered 
by the ancient liberties of France, and by other checks on 
the throne, some of which his great-grandfather had never 
been able to get rid of, and some of which he had gratuitously 
added to his other embarrassments. When Louis XV. died 
they had all gone, and he was an absolute monarch as his 
predecessor had never been. The chief checks on the Crown 
were three, the Parlements, the Jansenists, and the Jesuits, 
and all three checks were intermingled. The Parlements 
were judicial institutions, passing by inheritance and sale, 
institutions as old as the Crown itself. They were a handicap 
to the king, a curse to the country, strongly Jansenist in 
feeling, and the enemies of the Jesuits. It was through them 
that the Jesuits were suppressed throughout France; but 
the moment of their triumph was the signal for their ruin. 
The Jesuits having been got rid of, there was no more use 
for the Parlements, so they went flying too. It was a terrific 
revolution, and it is a pity we are not told more about the 
opinions of Mouffle d’Angerville, as he appears to have been 
an authority on the subject. The Parlement of Paris was 
suppressed in favour of an ad hoc assembly, appointed by the 
Chancellor Maupeou, and in the early ’seventies all France 
was agog at the destruction of this venerable body. Liberal 
opinion was divided. Turgot was shocked by such an uncon- 
stitutional procedure. Voltaire, on the contrary, was 
delighted at the destruction of venality, corruption, and 
privilege. It was a great blow for Justice, but in the end it 
proved an even greater blow to the Monarchy. When 
Louis XV. died, all power was concentrated in the executive. 
Certainly there was chaos and anarchy in this executive, but 
only a strong Government was needed to tyrannize over the 
provinces that had lost all their liberties. The summoning 
of the States-General was, in its origin, a reaction; an 
endeavour to undo the work of the Bourbons, and destroy 
the powers of this new-born executive. It was too late in 
the day, however, and when the moment came, there was 
no opposition whatever, save civil war, to the domination of 
Robespierre. It is doubtful, however, whether he was ever 
as grateful as he might have been to his chief benefactor 
Louis XV. 

These, however, are only a few of the questions inade- 
quately treated in the present volume. M. Meyrac appears to 
regret in his preface that the seven duodecimo volumes about 
the revolution operated in the constitution and the French 
monarchy by the Chancellor Maupeou “are long since for- 
gotten and slumber undisturbed upon their shelves.” He 
might be worse employed than in waking them up from this 
continued sleep. Surely those overworked ladies, the mis- 
tresses of Louis XV., might now be left in peace for a few 
years. 

F.B. 


THE NEED FOR ORGANIZATION IN AGRICULTURE. 


Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation: Final Report, 
Cmd. 2145. (H.M.S.O. 65s.) 


THERE are few things that fade so quickly from our minds 
as the General Election before last. It is not yet history ; 
it has ceased to be politics. Its promises, its hopes, its 
controversies no longer move us. But those of us who follow 
the course of agricultural affairs may still perhaps remember 


the cry of dismay that went up from the ranks of the farmers | 
in November, 1922, when they learnt that Mr. Bonar Law, 
the head of a homogeneous Conservative Government—the | 


first of its kind for twenty years—was intending to meet. 
their appeal for help by a new Inquiry. Had not the state 
of agriculture been inquired into continually as long as the 
oldest of us could remember ; and reported on by Commis- 
sions and Committees without end? And when at last the 
Conservatives had come into power—a party which professed 


that they alone understood the problem of the land, had: 
imbibed the knowledge of it, like their principles, with their | 
mothers’ milk, and were the natural protectors of farmers— ‘ 


was this the best thing they could do for us in a time of 
unparalleled distress, to appoint three University professors, 
with the strange name of a Tribunal, to find them a policy? 
It was a sad anticlimax. 

But now eighteen months later, in how different a 
political atmosphere, when Mr. Bonar Law is no more, and 
his Government has gone the way of other Governments, 
the Final Report of this Tribunal, like a posthumous child, 
has appeared! Here it lies, a solid little blue book of nearly 
four hundred pages, containing a careful survey of the con- 
dition of English agriculture, in comparison with the systems 
of other countries, with a long series of recommendations for 
improving it ; a most interesting and valuable piece of work, 
which comprises in its main outlines such a strong and far- 
sighted policy as agriculturists of all parties might well 
agree to adopt. 

The Tribunal find—and it is one of the most significant 
parts of their Report—that in the course of the last fifty 
years there has been both an absolute and a relative diminu- 
tion—as compared with other countries—in the productivity 
of English agriculture. With all our increase in population 
and in wealth the industry of food production has been 
stationary or declining. Taking only the test of the number 
of live stock, which is, aft»r all, no bad criterion, the Report 
points out (par. 69) that : 

‘* whereas there has been, if anything, a slight decline, which 

which may amount to 4 per cent. in this period, in Great 

Britain, there has been an increase in all the European 

countries, ranging from 15 per cent. in France to 70 per 

cent. in Denmark.”’ 5 
It may be true, as Professor D. H. Macgregor asserts, in a 
separate Report, which differs more in tone than in substance 
from that of his colleagues, that “there is no ground for 
depreciation of British agriculture as a whole,” and that it 
is desirable that the attitude of ‘‘ determined pessimism ”’ 
towards it should be abandoned ; but no one will read this 
book without seeing that there is a great deal that will have 
to be done, both by the Government and by farmers them- 
selves, before British agriculture as a whole can be considered 
satisfactory. 

The remedies recommended by the Tribunal are most of 
them fairly familiar—an increase of education and research 
not merely into physical but economic problems (both in 
leading Continental States and in the U.S.A. agricultural 
research is more systematic and extensive than it is here) 
and a better method of “ bringing down to the farm” the 
information gained ; a “fresh and large effort” to increase 
small holdings, which are valuable not so much on the 
ground of productivity as for their general effect on rural 
conditions ; further measures to improve the tenure of land ; 
the setting up of wages boards. These are all, no doubt, 
amongst the commonplaces of an agricultural policy; but 
the Tribunal recommends them with a practical wisdom and 
authority that is not too common in agricultural discussion. 

It is chiefly, however, in its treatment of the subject of 
farmers’ co-operative organization—a subject, by the way, 
that is not to be confused, as many Members of Parliament 
seem inclined to confuse it, with attempts at farming, whether 
successful or not, by “‘ Industrial’’ Co-operative Societies— 
that this Final Report is remarkable. Here too, you may 
ask, are we not treading on rather familiar ground? Have 
we not already had reports on the butter-factories of 
Denmark and the Credit System of Germany, and 
has not every Minister of Agriculture for twenty 
years past been telling farmers in a pleasant and fatherly 
way that they really ought to learn to co-operate? 

In the course of the last forty years the farmers’ co- 
operative movement has made, says the Report, in the 
greater part of the agricultural world, ‘‘ amazing progress.” 
It has grown not only in exporting countries like Denmark— 
which, indeed, in other ways may be thought to have special 
advantages—but also in countries like Belgium and Germany, 
which do not depend on foreign export, but have had “a 
progress in agricultural co-operation as remarkable in their 
own way as that of Denmark.” And not only in Western 
Europe, but all over the world. It reads, indeed, rather 
like an account of the Day of Pentecost—the Report of the 
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Tribunal in this matter. In the Far East, in India and 
Japan, in Russia and in Eastern Europe, in the French 
Colonial possessions, and in some of our own Crown Colonies 
the movement has spread with great rapidity. Even more so, 
perhaps, in America and the Dominions. 

‘Much more important to the British farmer is the 
progress which has been made in recent years in the overseas 
British Dominions, in the United State» of America, and, 
more recently, in the South American States, because it is 
with these countries that the home producer has to reckon 
more and more.”’ (Par. 177.) 

In England alone, of all the leading agricultural coun- 
tries of the world, farmers’ co-operation has not prospered. 

“ Nothing stands out more markedly in a comparison 
of British and foreign agriculture than the backwardness of 
co-operation in this country.’’ (Par. 175.) 

There have been, here and there, successful experiments, but 
as a general rule there has been disappointment and com- 
parative failure. And this failure has been extraordinarily 
depressing. It has left the English farmer exposed not 
merely to the domination of the middleman interest at home, 
but also, as the Linlithgow Committee showed, to the ever- 
increasing competition of the better organized producers of 
other countries. 

“We do not hesitate to state that the comparative 
failure as yet to achieve a widespread co-operative system 18 
one of the contributing causes of the depression of British 
agriculture, and that so long as the agriculture of this 
country fails to develop such an organization as can serve it 
as other countries have been served, it will continue to 
suffer from a very serious handicap.” 

And in a paragraph referring to Sir Horace Plunkett’s well- 
known formula, “better farming, better business, better 
living,” the same doctrine is expressed :— 

‘‘Sir Horace Plunkett is right in pointing out that 
‘better business’ is the centre of the problem... . There 
is plenty of room for research and education in the improve- 
ment of production and the reduction of costs in agriculture ; 
but if there is not a system which enables the farmer to 
purchase economically and to manufacture, grade, and dispose 
of his produce with as few intermediate charges as possible, 
the industry lacks an essential condition of security.” 
(Par. 176.) 

The fact is, of course, that hitherto English farmers have 
not taken the question seriously. They have not realized 
the handicap of their present methods or how much their 
insecurity has been due to mere want of organization. They 
have gone on agitating for Protection or hoping for a subsidy, 
and, when they have attempted some co-operative enterprise, 
they have done it half-heartedly, as a kind of side-show, with 
the result that as often as not it has been more or less a 
failure. Now undoubtedly a different spirit is observable. 
There are 

‘* reasons for hoping that co-operation is getting a firmer 


hold and is on the eve of a much greater development than 
has hitherto been seen in this country.”” (Par. 179.) 


But in this respect, it must be confessed, the Report is also 
disappointing. We should have liked a far closer and more 
detailed investigation into the causes of past failure, and 
the conditions that are likely to make for development and 
success. It is not enough to advocate co-operation in a 
general way. The consideration of methods is even more 
important. What is the best kind of organization to adopt? 
What are the subjects most suitable for treatment? What is 
the best way of ensuring efficient management and sound 
finance? On all these matters the Report gives us little 
guidance, but they are matters of high importance to farmers, 
and the failure to understand them has often led to severe 
loss and disappointment. We trust that both the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the leaders of the Farmers’ Union, who 
have already done so much to promote a corporate spirit 
amongst farmers, will follow up this Report. The need for 
a complete overhauling of our agricultural organization has 
long been urgent; and now that the siren voices of Protec- 
tion and Subsidies are no longer distracting the agricultural 
ear, the time has come for such a definite and systematic 
attempt at reform as the Tribunal recommends, 
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Messrs. Benn in their ‘Contemporary British Artists” 
series evidently set out to give their readers a general idea 
of the whole field of present-day English painting rather 
than a selection of the best of that painting. They have 
already included artists so widely apart in every way as 
Sir William Orpen and Mr. George Clausen on the one 
hand, and Mr. Paul Nash and Mr. Stanley Spencer on the 
other. It is to be hoped that the series is still far from 
complete and that séveral of our younger artists, who com- 
pare very favourably with some of those who have already 
appeared, will be included in it. The books themselves are 
excellent, and the reproductions, as far as is possible for 
reproductions without colour, give a good idea of their 
originals. 

Sir Charles Holmes, Mr. Henry Lamb, and Mr. Stanley 
Spencer are very wide apart both in their manner of paint- 
ing and in their way of seeing things, but the two first, and 
to a certain extent the last, have one quality in common. 
They are what may be termed “ descriptive” painters, that 
is, their work generally illustrates some literary idea, 
instead of being painted purely for the sake of painting. It 
is only fair to say this of a small proportion of Mr. Stanley 
Spencer’s work, for instance, “The Bed Picture” (Plate 9), 
“ Unveiling a War Memorial, Cookham” (Plate 17), and one 
or two of the War pictures—and even here the dramatic 
quality of the picture is by no means developed regardless 
of rhythm or design. The writer of the preface is probably 
right when he says that Mr. Spencer’s work can generally be 
divided into two distinct types, the purely imaginative and 
the realistic, and that in his later work these two types begin 
to merge; this has happened, for instance, in ‘The 
Betrayal ”’ (Plate 26), painted in 1922, which is a very inter- 
esting and lively composition. Some of his work has a real 


_lyrical quality which is not often met with, even though 


occasionally one wonders whether he is not being a little too 
elaborately simple-minded. 

Mr. Lamb’s painting is of a much more purely descrip- 
tive kind. His concern is too much with the superficial 
aspects of things and of people: he seizes upon some external 
peculiarity, some little characteristic which interests or 
amuses him, and over-emphasizes it. H eis very competent 
at expressing himself along these lines ; ‘The Gramophone” 
(Plate 24), for example, conveys admirably the sense of list- 
lessness, of half-attention, with which people listen to that 
useful instrument. But as a painting it is lacking in 
subtlety and there is no depth of feeling, and this same 
defect also spoils his portraits. Sir Charles Holmes has 
something of this same quality, different though his range 
of subject and interest is. As we are told in the preface, 
he is only a “part-time” painter, but his technique is 
sound and scholarly; he is a lover of the picturesque, 
whether it be in mountain and sea or in warehouse and fac- 
tory-chimney, and his pictures give the impression that he 
loves to paint a “view” rather than a picture. 

Aneus Davinson. 





NOVELS IN BRIEF 


The Girl in the Fog. By JoserH Gottoms. (Long 7s. 6d.) 


For all this story’s complication and ramification 
of plot, its conclusion will be accepted by the reader skilled 
in detective fiction as an acceptable explanation of all that 
has gone before. The construction is exceptionally 
ingenious, and from the skilfully arranged murder of the 
old scientist in the opening chapters to the finale in which 
his daughter is freed from the horror that has pursued her 
in her endeavour to unravel the mystery, there is no slack 
moment. There is novelty, too, in the idea of the attempted 
crime and in the methods employed by the criminals to 
achieve the end they desire. The narrative marches from 
incident to incident, keeping the reader excited and puzzled, 
yet convinced that the actors in this lurid drama are real 
people and not mere puppets with conventional labels. 
Particularly good is the opening scene, in which the arch- 
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‘* There are no birds in last year’s nest.” 





You may have heard this Spanish proverb 
before. It has its equivalent in the English 
saying, ‘*‘ Gather roses while you may,” and 
the terse Latin ‘‘ Carpe diem.” 


To nothing do these sayings apply with 
greater force than to Life Assurance. 


Seize the present opportunities of Youth and 
Health to effect a Life Policy and make pro- 
vision for old age. 


A WITH-PROFIT ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE 
with 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


is one of the finest means of doing this. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet A.M.2. 


to 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1825). 


HEAD OFFICE: 3, George Street, EDINBURGH. 


110, Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
LONDON ieee Pall Mall, S.W.r. 


DUBLIN : 59, Dawson Street. 
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FRO LIPREDL LIN IROL ALIN, OPAL HE FADD 


We should have hard names 


for him who complained of 


hunger when his larder was 
full ; yet, strangely enough, 
we are tolerant of the com- 
plaining slaves of needless 


indigestion and _ its many 


kindred ills. 


This though any chemist can supply 
the surest, pleasantest way to banish 
all such inward ailments— 


ENOS 
-FRUIT SALE 


Fie World -Famed Effervescent Saline 
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NOTICE. 


Communications respecting subscriptions should be 
addressed to THE MANAGER, THE NATION AND THE 
ATHEN2ZUM, 5, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN “THE NATION AND 
THE ATHENAEUM.” 


TRADE. 
Full page £16 0 0 
Half-page ino £8 #00 
Quarter-page yom ove eve - £& 60 (0 
Eighth-page ... oe ove on “ ove #2 00 
Smaller spaces per inch single column £0 15 0 
Miscellaneous advte. per line wa oe 13 


Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NATION AND THE ATHEN4uUM, 5, John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. Telephone: Regent 5653. 


Advertisements intended for th. current week’s 
issue should be sent to 5, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2, 
not later than Tuesday, 10 a.m., if proofs are required. 


If proofs are not essential, advertisement copy must be 
received at THE NATION AND THE ATHENZ2UM Advertise- 
ment Offices not later than Wednesday noon. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Inland post free 12 months £1 10 6 


°°, pa o ~ 6 un 
Foreign ,, os ae a * 110 0 
” »” ” oo one 6 ” 15 0 


All communications to the Editor, and books, etc., 
for review, should be addressed to The Editor, 10, 
Adelphi Terrace, L.ndon, W.C. 2. 








A Specimen Copy of “THE NATION and THE 
ATHEN/AEUM” will be sent to any address on 
application to the Publisher. 

















By Appointment. 


BULMER’S CIDER 


I‘ the best homes, the best clubs, the best 

restaurants, Bulmer’s is recognised as 
the appropriate Cider by those who know 
and want the best. It is evolved from the 
choicest products of the best orchards by 
the same prolonged and elaborate process 


as champagne. 
Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., 
HEREFORD, 


London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
London Bridge, S.E.1. Provincial Agents on Application. 





























INSURANCE. 


“Facts are stubborn things” 
DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for all risks by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 














NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. 
Heap Orrices: NORWICH and 50, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
71 and 72, King William Street, E.C. 4. 
CHIEF 71, Old Broad Street, E.C. 2 (Marine). 
LONDON BRANCHES} 39 gt, James’ Street, S.W. 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £47,000,600. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
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criminals, their nerves on edge, arrange the murder of their 
victim’s father with an elaborate carefulness, that defeats 
immediate discovery, by making their crime take on the 
semblance of accident, and it says much for Mr. Gollomb’s 
ingenuity that, with so stirring an opening, his last act 
steers clear of that anti-climax which spoils so many other- 
wise clever detective stories. The love interest, too, is well 
dovetailed into the plot; indeed, it is rare to find a novel 
of this kind so free from weak spots. 


, a * 


In Our Town. By CoRALIE Hopson. (Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.) 


With an astonishing economy of means and without any 
visible effort Mrs. Hobson has given us a group of portraits, 
selected from the society of a provincial town, that is extra- 
ordinarily real. We have got these people in the round, 
we know them well, they live next door and across the way, 
and are to be found in any narrow provincial or suburban 
circle. Stunted and thwarted loves and ambitions; suc- 
cessful hypocrisy sunning itself as virtue; thin-lipped 
scandal hissing poison ; folly imitating folly and regretting 
its foolishness; pompous fathers of families “popping the 
‘Innocent Adultery ’ into‘ The Whole Duty of Man ’ ”’ ; they 
are all here, set down dispassionately and without malice, 
coolly and quietly, as things observed and noted for future 
reference. In the main this little book corresponds, in its 
entirely modern and independent way, with the sketch- 
essays that the old writers called “ Characters,’ just people 
limelighted for the moment in their habit as they live. 
There are, however, two stories, or rather episodes, which 
are comedies in little. In the one a woman who has failed 
meets, in the hour of his success, the man she once rejected 
as negligible; in the other a man tired of the monotony of 
monogamy takes a mistress only to discover that he has 
saddled himself with another wife, has, in fact, intensified 
the monotony. The last story is conceived in the genuine 
comic spirit, and is a sheer delight. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Unwritten History. By Cosmo HAMILTON. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 


To sum up this stout, much illustrated volume in one 
word, it is the kind of book that the late King Edward would 
have enjoyed in his bath. That was the feat which “The 
World”’ under Mr. Hamilton’s editorship satisfactorily 
accomplished. His book scores the same kind of success. It 
is dashing, splashing, spirited, a little broad in its humour, 
very cosmopolitan in its tone, and never for an instant 
stodgy, solemn, or highbrow. He has done everything that 
it is possible to do with a pen, and most things that can 
be done with a knife and fork. The story of his life, which 
is still in mid-career, reads like a gramophone record of 
good club talk. The talker has dined well, is in high 
feather, and reels off story after story. Some perhaps we 
have heard before. But it is worth letting the whole book 
run through one’s fingers if only for the sake of one or 
two enicalies pearls. And the sands flow fast. 


~ * a 


The Life and Last Words of Wilfrid Ewart. By STEPHEN 

GRAHAM. (Putnam. 93s.) 

The war has made us familiar with the type of book 
of which Mr. Graham’s is a good example. A young man 
impresses his friends with his powers, writes one novel of 
great promise, and is killed at the age of thirty. The friends 
then attempt to record what he was to them, and to adum- 
brate what he might have been to the world. Those who did 
not know him follow with sympathy, but necessarily with 
some bewilderment. Mr. Ewart was a brilliant journalist ; 
it is obvious from the quotations here made. He was also 
one of those reserved and fastidious characters who take 
long to mature. The book is mainly a record of experi- 
ments in the art of growing up. At the end, we do not 
feel that we know what he weld have become, if the stray 
bullet wandering about Mexico that night had missed him. 
But it is a vivid record of possibilities, and, as usual, Mr. 
Graham writes with an eager and transparent sentimentality 
which is very readable. 

* 7 * 
The Adventures of a Naval Paymaster. By Paymaster 

Rear-Admiral W. E. R. MARTIN, C.M.G. (Jenkins. 16s.) 

A record of long and honourable service in many seas 
and many climes—desultory, racy, prejudiced, entirely with- 
out literary pretensions, and, on the whole, astonishingly 
good reading. Admiral Martin belonged to a branch of the 


service of which little is heard, and it is this which gives 
the book its chief value. The recollections of lis work as 
paymaster, as secretary, and on the naval transport staff in 
France throw light on many aspects of naval administration 
that will be new to the majority of readers, and make the 
volume altogether fresher and more instructive than the 
average naval autobiography. 


* * * 


The Children’s Bible. Arranged by ALEXANDER NAIRNE, 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH, and T. R. GLOVER. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 4s.) 

The Little Children’s Bible. Arranged by ALEXANDER 
NAIRNE, Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-Coucd, and T. RK. GLOVER. 
(Cambridge University Press. 2s.) 

These two books are based on a Report on the teaching 
of the Bible by an Advisory Committee of the Cambridgeshire 
Education Committee. The first book contains passages for 
reading by children between the ages of seven and eleven, 
the second by children between the ages of five and seven. 
The passages are arranged under such headings as “ Stories 
that Jesus would learn from His Mother ”’ for the younger 
children, and “The Teaching of Jesus about God” for 
the older, The selection is admirable, and the books should 
be extremely useful both in and out of school. 


* * * 


The Navy in the Dardanelles Campaign. By Admiral-of- 
the-Fleet Lord WkrsTER - Wemyss, G.C.B. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 16s.) 

A large part of Lord Wester-Wemyss’s book is taken 
up with the description of operations that have already been 
exhaustively described, and it cannot be said that he adds 
much to our knowledge of the campaign as a whole—its 
inception, its possibilities, and the causes of its failure. 
On two points, however, he may be read with special interest. 
He is still convinced that a further naval attempt should 
have been made to force the Narrows, as an alternative to 
evacuation, and while his arguments may not carry convic- 
tion to the majority of readers, they deserve consideration. 
In the second place, his position as commander of the base 
at Mudros enables him to bring out very clearly, by 
extracts from his contemporary letters and diaries, the 
extraordinary chaos in the base and transport arrangements, 
arising from the constant changes in plan, and from the 
failure of the Government and the military authorities to 
realize the technical requirements of amphibious warfare. 
On this point his first-hand evidence is of the highest value, 
and we could wish that a larger proportion of his space had 
been devoted to it. 

* . * 


Robert Smith Surtees (Creator of ‘‘Jorrocks”), 1803-1864, 

By HIMSELF and E. LD. CuMING, (Blackwood. 15s.) 

Very little excuse surely is needed for this life, which 
is largely an autobiography, of Surtees the famous sporting 
novelist. Characteristically, for Surtees was pleased to 
be a landowner and a magistrate with a “taste for scrib- 
bling’’ as he put it, his fragment of autobiography was 
mixed with notes taken on the bench, and thus escaped 
notice until Mr. Cuming went into his papers. The frag- 
ments, incomplete as they are, are all to the good. They 
tell us how he came to London in 1825; how he hunted 
in Sussex and France; how he pretended to practise as a 
solicitor, “ but did not allow legal pursuits to interfere with 
his enjoyment of life’’ ; how to beguile the dead winter of 
1829, he began to write a semi-sporting novel, which was 
laughed at by his friends; how he got the “ New Sporting 
Magazine’’ to accept him; how he created Jorrocks; 
inherited Hamsterley Hall, hunted the county at his own 
expense, stood for Parliament and failed; hated railways, 
and was in every way the model of that peculiarly British 
breed, the well-bred, well-read country gentleman, who by 
some freak of nature conceals a vein of genius in the seams 
of his mind. Since the words and doings of Jorrocks are 
still current coin, genius is not too strong a word to use of 
his creator, of whom we are glad to know what little we can. 


* * * 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1924. Edited by Sir Joun 

Scott KELTIE and M. EpsTEIN. (Macmillan. 20s.) 

This is the sixty-first issue of this useful and well-edited 
Year-Book. The editors claim that its information has 
been brought up to date, and they rightly direct attention, 
in particular, to the material which deals with the amend- 
ments to the Constitutions or the new Constitutions of such 
countries as Greece, Italy, Spain, Turkey, China, Egypt, 
and Russia. 
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Activities of the National Institute for the Blind. 
Il.—Assistance for Home wane. 





In their own homes the blind can aie various market- 
able goods, such as bags, baskets, nets, rugs, &c. The 
Institute @ provides tools, supplies raw materials at cost 


price, and assists in securing orders and selling goods. 
a practical way of helping the blind is to buy the 
products of their skilful hands. 


National Institute for the Blind. 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
Patrons: H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, H.M, Queen Alexandra, 
Chairman: Captaia E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., G.BE. 

The object of the Institute, the largest institution for the 


blind in the world, is the care and welfare of the blind from 
birth to old age. 
All donations should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurers, 


National 5 for the Blind, 226, Great Portland Street, 
London, 
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THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


The Quarterly Fournal of the Royal Economic Society. 





JUNE, 1924. 


In addition to the usual Contents this issue contains: 


MONETARY REFORM 


Addresses delivered at the Society's Annual 
Meeting by 
Professor EDWIN CANNAN 
Mr. R. G. HAWTREY 
Sir CHARLES ADDIS 
Mr. J. M. KEYNES 
Lord MILNER 


Price 6s. MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 





Applications for Fellowship to the Secretary, Royal Economic Society, 
9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, Londen, W.C.2. 





Annual Subscription, £1 1 0. Life Composition, £10 10 0 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Giris. 


On edge of Moorlands. Junior and Senior Houses; ages, 9—18. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
Principal, Miss H. T. — xs (Manchester), Class. Tripos 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £165 a year. For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 





St HELEN’S, COCKERMOUTH.—Girls’ Boarding School 
in the Lake District. Mountain and sea air. Unrivalled situation. 
Entire charge if desired. For Prospectus apply the Principal. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, BUXTED; SUSSEX.—For girls 
7 to 18 (Dalton plan). Fees from 13 to 25 guineas termly. 





Sole charge, £100 per annum (inclusive) Prospectus, Sister-in- 
. Charge. 





ST- MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR. 
WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Fees £150. 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.8c., Lady Warden. 





ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. Endowed Public 
School. 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxford and 
Cambrid Loe k a by Army Council and Air Ministry. 
OF: st-class Engineering Shops. Entrance 
Scholarship “ya Se July 9th. Inclusive Fees, £90 per annum. 


‘or Entry apply Head Master, Wellington School, Somerset, or 
F. Lee Michell, “te, Clerk to the baa 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 
Training for Uni i try, Citizenship. 


Higher Certificate, Intermediate "arts and Science, First Year's 
Medicine, University Scholarships. 


Biological, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Library, Astronomical 
Observatory, Natural History Room, Workshops, Swimming Bath 
ym um 


Leisure-Hour Work, First-Aid and Ambulance, Swimming and 


Life-Saving. 
Illustrated Prospectus from 
The Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 








(CATeenAM SCHOOL (SURREY), 
ad Mester: Mr. ALLAN P. MorTrraM, B.Sc. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &e., apply to the 
School Secretary, 31, Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, London, E.C. 4. 


K Swick SCHOOL.—A co-educational school in the Lake 

district for boys end girls from 8 to 18. A few vacancies for 
boarders in September. Fees £81 per annum. Entrance and scholarship 
examination July 5th. Apply Headmaster. 
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PUBLIC NOTICES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A LECTURE (under the Watson Chair Foundation of the 
Sulgrave Institution and Anglo-American Society) on “ RE- 
CONCILIATION IN ANGLO- AMERICAN HISTORY,” will -be given by 
PROFESSOR A. F. POLLARD, Litt.D., M.A., F.B.A. (Professor of 
English History in the University), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on THURSDAY, JUNE 26th, 1924, at 

y mY will be taken by the Right Hon. the EARL OF 


K.G., O.M. 
ADMISSION FREE, BY TICKET, to be obtained ~~ dre Lecture 
Secretary, University ‘College, London, Gower Street, W. 


EDWIN DELLER, Academic , 








S?- ANDREW’S BOSETEAD FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
ORTHAMP ION 
soae The Most Hon. ne MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
Registered Hospital ere for treatment PRIVATE 
PATIENTS of the UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The 
Hospital, its branches (including a "ieee Heme at Lianfairfechan, 
North Wales), and its pe nny Villas are surrounded by over 4 
thousand acres of park and farm. 
Voluntary boarders without certificates received 
For particulars apply to— 
DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
bay ent No. 5. Medical Superintendent. 


Rambeut can be ye pointment on Wednesdays at 
39, Harley Street, W. Wi Mrelepions 1827. 























CHANGES or ADDRESS 


WE ARE WILLING TO SEND SUBSCRIBERS COPIES 
TO A TEMPORARY ADDRESS. NOTIFICATION 
SHOULD REACH US BY THURSDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK AT LATEST. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO THE MANAGER, THE NATION AND THE 
ATHENZUM, 5 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, w.c, 











THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 
TO RELIGION 
OXFORD, AUG. 25—SEPT. 1, 1924. 
CONFERENCE OF MODERN CHURCHMEN 


at SOMERVILLE COLLEGE & ST. HUGH’S. 


FOR PROGRAMME, RESIDENT AND 
NON - RESIDENT TICKETS, APPLY 


To the Hon. Sec., MISS NUSSEY, WESTFIELD, ILKLEY 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


PROFESSOR CASSEL’S ADVICE—FOREIGN INVESTMENT AND THE EXCHANGES. 


YEAR ago Professor Cassel, lecturing at the 
London School of Economics, urged Great 

Britain to incur forthwith the deflation neces- 

sary to restore the pound to its old gold parity, and thus 
throw the immense weight of her example behind the 
forces making for the monetary rehabilitation of Europe. 
Britain has shown no signs in the interval of taking this 
advice; and last week, accordingly, before the Institute 
of Bankers, Professor Cassel set himself to examine, and 
if possible to dispose of the reasons which account for 
our delay. An important reason, as he rightly pointed 
out, is the belief that an inflation of prices is likely to 
take place in America before long, which will probably 
go far enough to bring the pound back to parity without 
the necessity for any further deflation on our part 


Professor Cassel disputed this, on the grounds (1) that . 


“ there is hardly any reason for supposing that the influx 
of gold into the United States will continue on the same 
extraordinary scale as it has done during the last few 
years ’’’; and (2) that an annual increase of, say, $200 
millions to her stocks of gold would do no more than 
keep pace with the growth in her industrial production, 
and could therefore be absorbed without difficulty. 
Professor Cassel put forward these considerations as 
though he thought them enough to establish the folly of 
Britain’s waiting policy. 


Both parts of the argument involve, however, 
very dubious hypotheses. There may be “hardly any 
reason for supposing’’ that gold will continue to flow 
into America on the scale of recent years; but the fact 
remains that the flow shows no present sign of slacken- 
ing, but, on the contrary, is proceeding faster than ever. 
A few weeks ago we gave a table showing how America’s 
net imports of gold have grown, quarter by quarter, 
from $37 millions in the first quarter of last year to 
$113 millions in the first quarter of the present year. 
The figure for April, $44 millions, or about £10 millions 
in a single month, indicates a still higher rate of inflow. 
It is quite true that so high a rate could not possibly 
persist indefinitely, since it is far in excess of the total 
world production of gold (about £6 millions per month). 
But, in face of the actual tendency at the moment, can 
even Professor Cassel feel sure that it will fall by more 
than half in the immediate future? It is all very well 
for him to say that the United States could do some- 
thing to stem the inflow if she would adopt Free Trade. 
The point at issue is what is likely to happen. 


The consideration that the flow of gold into the 
United States must diminish sooner or later would have 
more force than it has if the Federal Reserve Banks 
were not so patently near the end of their anti-infla- 
tionary resources. During the past year and a half 
they have contrived to counter the excessive inflow 
of gold by diminishing their earning assets. They 
have not only discouraged member banks from redis- 
counting, they have sold Government securities and 
reduced their rs of bills, and by these means they 
have succeeded in mopping up a large part of the 
increase in the cash balances of the member banks to 
which the gold imports led. They found it necessary to 
do this, it is worth observing, even when the inflow of 
gold did not exceed the rate of’ $200 millions a year, 
which Professor Cassel estimates that America can 
digest with ease. But the result is, as is pointed out in 
a@ very interesting survey of the situation in the 
“Monthly Review’’ of the Midland Bank, that the 
earning assets of the Federal Reserve Banks have fallen 
to less than 30 per cent. of what they were at the end 
of 1920, and that their profits are now hardly more 
than sufficient to pay the prescribed dividend on their 
capital. In other words, the margin of earning assets 
which they can dispose of to counter the inflow of gold 
is now practically exhausted. 


The possibility that an inflationary movement may 
commence before long in the United States can thus 
hardly be dismissed as negligible, even if it does not 
amount to a virtual certainty. If it once commences, 
the probability is strong that it will go a long way 
before it can be checked. As recent experience shows, 
a comparatively small increase in bankers’ cash can 
sustain a very considerable boom ; for the phenomenon 
of an increased “ velocity of bank deposits ’’ comes into 
play, and a boom, like a depression, can thus continue 
for a long time on its own momentum. For this reason 
it is not easy for any Central Bank to regain control of 
the situation when it has once lost it. It would be 
especially difficult for the Federal Reserve Banks to do 
so, since they are bound by law to rediscount “ eligible 
paper ’’ for the member banks, and would be naturally 
reluctant to expose the infant Reserve system to a 
popular outcry by raising their rates in a drastic and 
dramatic way. Professor Cassel admits that it would be 
foolish for us to endure the “ painful process ’’ of defla- 
tion if there is a strong chance of our getting back soon 
to parity without it; but, if the chance is a small one, 
he seems to argue, we should make sacrifices in the 
interests of European stability. | Perhaps he hardly 
appreciates that it would be enough to seal the fate of 
any British Government that it should be believed to 
be deliberately aggravating unemployment, or permit- 
ting the Bank of England to do so, for the sake of 
getting to gold. As for the disordered currencies in 
Europe, Budgetary equilibrium remains, as the Mid- 
land Bank point out in their “ Review,’’ the essential 
condition of any kind of stability. There is nothing 
wrong with our example here, nor any slowness on our 
part to assist, where international co-operation seems 
likely to help, as is shown by our steady support of the 
League schemes for Austria and Hungary. But our 
immediate return to gold would not help to stabilize the 
france. 


Belief in the gold standard and «ndiscriminating 
approval of foreign investment are both articles of our 


traditional financial orthodoxy. It is not really sur-. 
prising, therefore, that those most outraged by the 
suggestions that have appeared lately in THe Nation 
that the scale of our foreign investments is becoming 
excessive should be the insistent advocates of an early 
return to gold. None the less, it is paradoxical, because 
it is, or should be, obvious that every additional foreign 
investment is a factor tending to lower the exchange. 
It does not follow that it is a bad thing, if the invest- 
ment is a sound one and the exchange position is satis- 
factory. But foreign investment may be carried too 
far, and an unduly weak condition of the exchanges, 
without any movement of prices to account for the 
weakness, is an important sign that it is being carried 
too far. The Financial Editor of the “ Manchester 
Guardian ’”’ wrote last week as though he disputed this, 
on the ground that the volume of new foreign issues 
floated in London in 1922 (when the pound was rising) 
was larger than in 1923 (when it fell). We did not 
expect so crude a use of the post hoc, ergo propter hoc 
fallacy from so well-informed a quarter. It was early 
in 1923 that we made our debt settlement with America, 
which necessarily reduces the amount that we can invest 
abroad without depreciating the exchange. Again, 
during 1923, there were large purchases on British 
account of American securities, which mean foreign 
investment, just as much as new issues do. We can 
scarcely suppose that the Financial Editor of the 
“Manchester Guardian ’’ will directly deny that. invest- 
ment abroad (except in the case of a loan raised speci- 
fically to purchase British goods which would not other- 
wise be bought) is a factor tending to lower the exchange. 
But the same orthodoxy which makes him desire the 
highest possible exchange forbids him, at whatever 
sacrifice of logic, to cast a suspicious eye on the volume 
of foreign investment. 








